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SEAMEN’S NIGHT SONG. 
i Oh, ’tis sweet to be on the midnight sea, 
When the Sun to his rest has hied, 
And the Moon by night, in her silvery light, 
Shines down o'er the trembling tide 


When the mariner’s song floats lightly along 
On the night-breeze’s wing o'er the sea, 

And the blue wayes vie with the clear blue sky 
As they mingle their tides far away 


When the sea-fowl’s cry, as she slow flaps by, 
And the fall of the glancing oar— 
» And the lazy lash of the billow’s dash, 
As it foams on the sounding shore 


Come trembling round in softened sound, 
Till, blent with magic pow’r, 

Sweet music floats in airy notes 

Round the sou! in that lonely hour. 


| While fancy wakes, and nature speaks, 
) *Mid beauties that never can sleep— 
While the sons of day are dead to her lay, 


j 

We woo her by night o'er the deep 

5 *Tis the mystic hour, when in the coral bow'r 

The sea-spirit’s chanting below, 

. *Mid the caves that are piled, with green waves wild— 
) In silence we list as we go. 


We rest on our oar till her song no more, 





? . | resa,’ said he, * you cannot have umputed the manner in which I have of late es- | you forgive te? 
3 4 L Resounds o'er the swelling sea ; | tranged myself from you to want of kinduess on my part, or want of interest in| “+ Forgivé@ you !’ dhe exclaimed, a ray of light appearing for an instant to il- 
9 Then we shiver the light of the moonbeam bright, | your welfare ; I thought this separation was the best thing for us both, as it | lame her codptenance, and a flush of joy to tinge her faded check. ‘Oh! dear, 
1 With our oars keeping time to our lay spared us much additional pain.’ ‘Theresa pressed his hand in silence, and he | dear Herbert! and throwing herself forward, she fell nearly senseless on his 
If yon world of light, through its portal bright | continued : ‘I could not, however, let your wedding-day pass without one word | breast 
3 Leads the spirit of man into bliss, —one keep-sake—which I hope you will value as a memorial of him—him who * For a moment, Lord Herbert seemed moved to tenderness; he pressed her 
1 Where the blue arch sinks low to the waves below, loved you.’ to his heart, and kissed her pale face ; bot as her feeble hands—unable to retain 
9 Is surely the passage from this “ Trevelyan stopped ;, he felt himself unable to express what he wished, for | their hold—fell powerless from his neck, which they had clasped, he disengaged 
. | overpowered by his emotion, his tongue would outstrip his intentions. * Here,’ \ simself from! her arms, an? laying her head on the pillow, gradually withdrew 
Then away, away, ere morning's ray eaid he, producing a small jewel-ease, *here is my wedding present ; you will, I | his hana from ‘er gras Sull, however, he continued for some time to stand 
Bid the joys thas we cherish SP OSRSD er a know—wear it for—for your guardian's sake !"" he opened the case which con- | by the bed-eae ¢ ber in silence; but as she had again relapsed into a 
Ere the Triton tell night's last nour on his shell tained a bracelet, and with trembling hands clasped it round Theresa's arm. | state of nervous agitation, nearly amounting to hysteries, and bad evidently lost 
“4 We may moor in the waters of peace ‘Beneath that stone is my sister's hair, | knew you would value that ; and see | all consciousness of his presence, he at length proposed leaving the apartment 
7 » ae the date, that of your marriage, the 29th May, 1800." | until she was more composed, and better fitted for conversation.” 
3 THE YOUNG MOTHER. ‘«* Why did you not give me sume memorial of yourself, also’? said Theresa, | Trevelyan again pre the dying Theresa for the last time. 
She stands, amidst the glittering crowd, | half reproachfully; ‘why was not there some biack hair mixed with the|  ,, A bright smile of former days for an instant flashed across Therese’s al- 
The same in form and face auburn?” , pa : 
' As when at first her sweet cheek glowed, “+ No, Theresa, no!’ said he, speaking very quickly, ‘ you must have no me- | peorilyr, - ta pr ee ee 
Even in this very place | morial of one whose existence must in future be separate from yours; you have together I mara wes ae poem Ray = bedside and prayed aloud, 
L The same bright trevese bind her brow, at paving potas puaiton gnagaies. | _ Theresa the shia eppoasies to be attentively following every word he uttered. 
The same rich pearls her hair, ‘ Trevelyan gasped for breath, but soon recovering himself, and suddenly cast- “He prayed | ‘and fervently, and still her lipe moved, still her languid open 
a Her lip is just as roseate now, | ing his eyes on the clock which stood on the chimnoy-picee, + Come, it te time,’ | |. sae cd an oy bag soleil ree stole slow! Ame her cheeks; but insensi- 
5 Her hand as soft and fair. | said he, ‘ we must go,’ we neal nr me ory , . — ere bly her bands unelasped and sank motionless bu be wa. i catliaam wssed om 
a She looks the samme young radiant bride bim.ae ¥ in farewell vag theres TA aaty ng tema and im. | Det With fearful agony, there was still a pulse, but it was like the last flare 
4 : | claimed ‘Trevelyan, as nearly beside himself be strained her to his heart, and im- | osoiring flame, and her breath came quick and short. 
As when we saw her first, | printed one long, fervent kiss—his first—bis last—on her forehead! Then ’ . ; 1 hes f behind him, and, turning hastil 
When in her flash of happiest pride | P ae dea , , * At that minute ‘Trevelyan heard footsteps 1” , ' & y 
' U ; throwing over her the bridal veil, he hurried her down stairs round, he beheld Lord Herbert standing at the door, uncertain whether to enter, 
; pon our eyes she burst. ** Miss Trevelyan was on the landing-place waiting for them; not a word was Trevelyan male a sign to him to appproach. * Is she worse '’ he inquired with 
l AN mg ape _ spoken—they entered the pattennaains SBre cheney he few eaatee a a look of horror, on obrerving that Theresa's altered countenance had already 
‘3 Yoo—'tis the very same again, | ware the reais. jek of, esa the war, loses an arm | **#umed the sharpness of death. ‘ Has she mentioned me?’ 
95 Whisk’ neers denidiennchaem Trevelyan govs abroad to hide his grief, and, mixing in the + Me * Trevelyan did not answer, indeed, did not appear even to hear, and contin- 
09 ! ery c at the battle of Alexandria. On his return home, he finds that he has become ued in silent anguish, straining his eyes to catch every remaining symptom of 
80 Yet there's a change—her eyes are still | heir to the title and estates of Lord Launccston, and this circumstance leads him pe ee a ’ 
04 Most beautiful and bright ; | to a marriage with Lady Avgusta—a matter in which he defers to the incessant | ay In a minute or two, Theresa again seemed to rally, and extending one of her 
od But they seem, beneath their lids, to fill persuasion of friends. But the union does not make him happy ; his heart is | heads towasds Trevelyan ‘Dear friend!’ said ahe, ‘are you there! Do not 
60 With softer, tenderer light | still Theresa's. Years pass away, and no tidings have reached England of The- leave me now!’ He clasped her hand in his, and then in a tremulous voice ad- 
153 Her voice is sweet, and rich, and low, resa and her husband, Lord Herbert, who have for some time resided on the con- dressing her 
187 Aad just as musical ; ; ltinent. At length they meet again at a route at H d House, but Theresa “* Yes, Theresa, Jam here; and there is another also here—your hus- 
Bnt ’tis grown more like a river's flow, | is a different creature from the vision of his youth band.’ 
< Than a fountain’s laughing fall. “ As it was now getting late, he was about tu leave the room, when suddenly, | — ‘ Herbert! dear Herbert !’ she exclaimed with energy: ‘ Where! for my 
98 Still, still she smiles as radiantly, | by the moving of some of those who formed the crowd, he bebeld a figure which eyes are grown so dim that J can eee nothing.’ 
30 When friends are speaking near ; oe penene ad rege of. taneiasionary Peense, ccenteme whith, |: Trevelyan caught hold of Lord Herbert's band, and placed Theresa's im it ; 
- 50 " } ’ } “She was dressed in 1 ia on yolution j ran , 3 , or he . on strength 
160 sb paebspr yt yt hore H Ge, from the total separation of the countries dering the last five years, had been lit- pr YN gw pb 0 a peg ee os wre 0 hus- 
tf ‘Tis not the brilliant scene around tle seen, or at least was not then generally adopted in England. Her shoulders | veod‘n hand. ‘ Thank God! thank God"’ she cried with fervor, and again strug- 
337 That her quiet heart beguiles ; | of most dazzling beauty, Np — ey the — = the el Ma | gled bard for breath, . 
5 In her pure spirit may be found pear Bewen, pepe Serwey.ounaes ee ee _ - “+ Te there any thing you wish to say to me, Theresa '' said Lord Herbert in 
305 The fountain of her smiles | over it, and which appeared to be secured around her merely by the girdle that a tone ef anees 
354 ; | enclosed her waist. Long dark glossy ringlets hanging down on each side of her “She did not answer-—and every deep-drawn sigh seemed her last. Trevelyan, 
386 Now, ever and anon, her eye cheeks and throat, at the moment, entirely hid her features; but the general wae oe 7 ° 4 — = ; es or it e of her husband, addressed 
Is fixed on vacancy, contour of her head rivalling the beauty of a Grecian bust, gave full promise of | beside himself, and totally regs as ” fond of that 
And she seems to listen earnestly ; perfection in the averted face a ty a Sepa ey yt tee — teen he 
103 For, ‘midst the revelry, Trevelyan beheld all this with mized feelings of admiration and disgust ; but, | ‘© We" “ye , 
367 In fancy comes an infant's wail, |ona po = a strange, mysterious presentiment took possession of bis soul—he | wer * “5 Aegean Pe = oe 4 i mormared in & low voice: I feel there is 
67 . Or its murmuring in its sleep ; again gazed at the figure before him, breathless with fear, hope, and anxiety. | aod biese end coward yes Ye 
373 ~~ — hell pers cold and pale, She at last moved—she cs ety him ae pulse in his frame 7 Teme rw weeds which cone fem tet 6 ! hard 
en such visions o'er her creep. enses ame confu ne wi j in 8 , ; onvulsed lipe—the 
it i weael.” nat duh ernie nomtta Nie can cad tap anes euatinaaniiacie ahent apviagoat oe: Venn Cette Stee ee Lomeer 4 
6 r 1 . ted upon him ! } ; , " 
- Pe ewe ad 35 Sad me her there " Those who have been separated hy fate from the object of their romantic af- | the — et a et — struggle, the startling death-rattle 
335 Will never. never come! fections, and have, perhaps, for years dwelt on the dear recollection until it has | o~ a Ss he life of th Tr 
351 She, who once watched time in pain, | become a sort of dream of the imagination, will know that when at last that vis-| The death of Theresa ry its ye —6 the life of the noble Trevelyan. 
407 That would too quickly flow,— ionary form is suddenly realized before the eyes, it bursts upon the senses with | He goes abroad, and is killed at the battle of Corunna 
-31 j Oh, sure she might be gayer then | the awfulness of a phantom. Such were Trevelyan's bewildered feelings, when —_-- 
ad But she is happier now ! ' | after a total separation of so many years, he thus unexpectedly again beheld | ALLAN M‘TAVISH. 
—— | Theresa | 2 
4 TREVELYAN ' “On her part. to recognize him—to fly to his sde—to seize his hand with | From the Laterary Sowventr po 
i19 Pima ys ee rapture—to pour forth the most vehement expressions of delight, was the affair In a secluded nook of one of the wildest and most solitary parts of the Argy 
287 By the Author of “ A Marriage in High Lafe 3 vols. London, 1833. |ofa moment. But still Trevelyan continued to stare wildly at her, as if he had | shire coast. where it is washed by the Atlantic waters, there stood, some 
n q The author of this novel is deeply read in human nature. The story is not | jos: al! power of speech or motion | years ago, the cottage of a Highland fisherman. The traveller who should now 
5 original—the incidents are such as may be heard of every day in the world; but ‘Observing how much her abrupt appearance had agitated bim, (for Theresa | look for its site would probably be unrewarded for his paine ,—it has long since 
239 this is the highest praise ; for, with materials that are familiar to every one’s! needed no one to assist her in reading the passions of the soul) she, pressing his | mouldered from the face of the earth A few stones, balf-buried among sand, 
103 experience, the author has produced a tale which cannot be read without strong | hand in her's, said, in a low voice, ‘Come with me into the next roormm—it seems | are afl that remain to indicate where the bumble dwelling of homan hearts once 
. 4 emotion, and an immediate perception of the vivid truth of the portraiture nearly empty, and we may there talk more quietly, for this is no place for saying | sanctified the bosom of solitude ,—yet were its walls the mute rag pone) 
175 This is really the proper field for a philosophical genius. The mere investion | ali we both have to ask and to tell;’ and putting her arm within his, she led | love as deep—of agony as intense—as ever lived and burned a «4 
183 fh of a plot is of inferior importance ; the treatment of the circumstances, the de- | him into the outward apartment.” beneath the roof of palaces Nature is no respecter of places. — 
lineation of character, and the development of the feelings natural to the situa-| The habits and manners of the continent have altered the gay and innocent | which obey ber Gall, belong alike to a!) her children ; the decay which follows 
LS. f tions in which the persons of the drama are placed, constitute the highest aim | Theresa. She and her husband (who turns out to be a reckless libertine, but for | her footsteps i the appointed lot of all things wherein these children have s 
a6 ‘ of the novelist. In this work, as in her former, the writer describes individuals | whom she stil! secretly entertains a devoted affection) lives in the most fashion- part here below, ecood at the i a 
307 who will be recognized at once, faces and fortunes as common as the air, and she | able style of indifference ; he, a rowé, wasting his time on horses and dice, while| At the period of Which | spoke, the cottage at very + Jey 
inspires them with that kind of interest which we feel in the events of real life. | she is driven to desperate courses, and is just snatched from the verge of degra- | of lofty and precipitous cliffs, which, retiring in # semicircle from t -~: a 
: Perhaps the extreme closeness of the painting to the original, produces, here and | dation by the interference of the constant Trevelyan, who is ever at her side in | that particular spot. left a recess at their feet, whose only opening was tu : 
f there, a coldness, out of which we luok for some excitement to relieve us; but | the hour of exigency. At last her spirite sink under the agitation of conflicting | This little nook, not more than half an acre in extent, was during hig — 
--§ im euch instances we are inclined to suspect that the fault is in our own! feelings; she can no longer endure her complicated miseries, and the coldness of | entirely separated from communication with the world beyond it, as the cea 
vs! taste, which has been, perhaps, spoiled by a course of desultory reading, rether | the husband sbe loves, the persecutions of a man of , whose attentions | ed up to the base of the rocky walls which, gurdling it on either side, 
257 than in that of the author, which appears to be pure and sumple. to her appear to be almost encouraged by her husband, and the tender and disin- | themselves along the coast. The ovly mode by which it wee at such times pos- 


| have all dispersed ! 


The story may be summed up in a very few words. Theresa Howard, an or- 
phan, has been consigned to the guardianship of Colonel Trevelyan by her dying 
father. ‘The colonel, who is not past the age of tender impressions, falls inJove 
with his ward ; but the young lady, probably because the colonel’s relation to her 
is not of the romantic kind, perversely bestows her heart and hand on another 
Trevelyan, to secure, as he hopes, the happiness of her to whom he is nobly de- 


voted, consents, as her guardian, to a step which blights his own happiness for 
ever. The wedding morning is slightly but pathetically sketched 
“Theresa was scarcely dressed, when Miss T'revelyan entered her room. She 


had now assumed a cheerful countenance, although it certainly was an expression 
sadly at variance with the state of her mind. ‘See,’ said she, ‘how smart | 
have made myself to do honor to your wedding, Theresa ; | am sure you never 
saw me so fine before; and no one, probably, will ever see me so fine again,’ 
added she, with something between a smile and a sigh, ‘ for | do not think there 
is much chance of my being again called upon to act the part of superannuated 
brides-maid. Come, come, no more tears, my love: we must all be gay and 
happy; and see, how bright the sun shines upon you; the threatening clouds 
Come, let me finish dressing you,’—and the kind hearted 
| Miss Treveiyan busied herself in arranging Theresa's bridal attire. ‘ Hark! 
there is the door-bell,’ said she as she was gazing in admiration on the lovely 
bride. ‘I dare say it is Frederick, who is come to summon us. I suppose | 
may tell him we are all ready.” Theresa drew a long breath, but did not reply ; 
and Miss Trevelyan left her to join her brother 
| ‘Some time passed while each moment added to Theresa's nervous agitation ; 
| at length she heard a knock at her dvor, and coneluding it was her maid come 
to complete her arrangements, she called to her to enter. 

* The door slowly opened, and Trevelyan himself appeared. His cheeks were 
| hushed, his eyes sparkled with a fearful lustre, and, hurrying up to her, he sat 
| down at her sule, and tuok her hand—but at first appeared totally unable to 
| Speak 
| ‘Ina minute, however, making a violent effort to command himeelf, ‘ The- 











° 


It was his hand which chafed her clammy temples, for, 
‘sight bevore Bim, a feeling of remorse seemed, for a minute, totally to over- 


Se a i 
terested attactiment of Trevelyan, take such effect upon her, that her strength 
breaks down. | "The rest of the tale is tragical enough Here is the chamber of 
sickness - 

“ Trevelyan approached the bed, snd drawing aside the curtain, as he leant 
over her, he addtéssed Therosa by her name; but she did not move, or speak. 
‘Lady Herbert,’ he exclaimed, in a firmer voice, ‘would you see your husband, 
if he would c@met’ Still ne answer, and her eyes remained closed ; but by the 
restless motiog of her hand, which was lying at her side, it was evideut it was 
not sleep which thus benumbed her faculties. Again Trevelyan spoke to her, 
‘Theresa, your husband is come ; will you not see him?’ But again bis words 
were totally duheeded. and Trevelyan, turning towards Lord Herbert, cast on 
him an involuntary look of reproach as the cause of the melancholy spectacle 
before them. 

“It was oné which appalled and roused even the hardened libertine : he ap- 
proached the bed, looked at Theresa fora minute aghast, and then, in a low, 
tremulous voiee, addressed her hy an endearing appellation, once familiar to her 
ears 

“That namé—that yoiee—the voice of him who had been the object of her 
vouthful passion, at once penetrated through the mist of fever and the stopor of 
debility. She raised her head from the pillow, and gazing wildly at her husband 
—‘Itishe! it is Herbert himself!’ she exclaimed, with an hysteric scream, 
and burst into one of those dreadful fits of laughter occasioned by overwrought 
feelings on an exhausted frame. 

“Tt was TYevelyan's arn which then supported the poor convulsed Therese! 

horror-strock at the 





power Lord Herbert, and he stood motionless, gazing on his victim. Her 
hysteric cries by degrees subsided, and when sufficiently recovered to be again 
aware of the presence of him, the sight of him who had so violently affected 


| her, Lord Herbert again epoke to her 


“+ Theresa said he, in a low, subdued tone, ‘ will you forget the past! Can 
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egress f as one accessible only to the foot of a daring aud | 
Scnenaiipeeen, ses exeutiag on bands and knees across the face of | 
socks, which, beetling over a sea so high and tempestuous, looked as | 


| let ye gang. r . 
| neuk, an’ waitin’ till it was time to wauken ye for the fishin’, an’ on a sudden 





Che Alvion. 


1 had a dream e'en now, Allan,” sobbed Margaret, ** that warned me no to | 


I fell asleep, and I dreamed that I was sittin’ here, i’ the ingle- | 


January 4, 





were in the room, one of whom held in her arms the infant of Margaret, whom 
she was endeavouring to soothe and quiet; and at the moment she raised her 
head, the door opened, and upou the self-same spot where she had that morning 


ae aenee dome? wan their mighty rampart. Yet the door opened. and my auld father cam ben, and stood afore me; there whar | beheld his likeness stand, she saw the lifeless corpse of her drowned hu: 
they the piginy © 0 rmount 


had | 
this feat, frightful as it would have appeared to one unaccustomed to it, 
more than cate been accomplished by the bold and aure-foated —, | 
of the coast, by means of strong wooden poles, ropes to aid their descent, - 
judicious method of availing themselves of every projecting bush, or po | 
heather, to assist their tuilsome progress. At ebb-tide, a narrow strip of - , 
turning the projecting headlands, afforded a path whereby to gain the wider | 
extent of shore beyoud them, some thre~-quarters of a mile along which wd 
situated a row of lishermen's cottages, lying on the right hand, after leaving the | 
solitary cabin above mentioned , winch stood aloof and secluded from all, yet 
wearing 4 character very superior to that of the others. Ite appearance, in fact. 
was nearer that of the neat and carefully-kept abodes of the peasantry on a Low- 
land gentiewasn » estace, than the slovenly hut of a northern fisherman. Some 
pains ted beon taken @ form a little garden beside , at the sheltering foot of 
the cliff; and these pains—screened as it was from all high winds, even oe 
those blowing off the sea, at least in ortinary weather—had been attended wit 
cousiderable succes#. Everything around the door wae kept in extreme order; 
and the narrow strip of grass on which the sand had not encroached, served oe 
little bleaching green to the fieherman's young and lovely Lowland wife, on whic 
she was often lo be seen spreading out her clothes, with her baby laid upon the 
grass beside ber, while awaiting the return of her husband from bis fishing ; 4t 
which tuoe it was ber usual custom tu repair to the beach, in order to assist him 
in carrying Up bis nets to the heose, 

¥" Aven Mae Tavich, her husband, was a tall and handsome young Highlander, 
who had, about two years previous to the time of which I write, arrived im that 
part of the country to setile, with lis newly-married wife. He was a native uf 
the coast, and had been bred a fisherman from childhood ; but some time before 
his marriage he had left the country, to accompany his foster-brother, a young 
Highland genileman, to the briuige of Allan, a watering -place in Surlingshire, 
whither be had been orlered for bis health. The young laird's affection for his 
foster brother was such that be could not endure to be separated from him, and 
Allan left his fishing to go with bim. ‘T'he laird returned no moze ; he died in 
the Lowlands’ bat Allan Mac Tavish came back, enriched by a small legacy | 
from him, and accompanied by one of the prettiest girls in all Stirlingshire as bis | 
wife. From that time they bad continued to reside in the Cove of Craigna- 
varroch, as the sput where their cottage stood was named, to all appearance the 
happiest of couples. ‘They were doatingly attached to each other ; and when, 
on retarning from his fishing, Allan Mac Tavish sat down beside his clean and | 
cheerful hearth, with his infant on his knee, while bis wife span, or mended his 
nots beside him, be at least felt that the world did not contain for him a spot 0 | 

essed as his own little home. 

. But there was one heart in the group that felt as though it dared not be 
happy. \egaret Weir, the young wife of Allan, loved her husband with a 
depth aut uteusity of affection which had led her to do as she had done—to 
vivlate fly. duty for his sake , but which could not teach ber to forget the fault 
she comm ted, or the parent whom she bad deserted ; and the consciousnes of 
ber disobedience was with her, in her bappiest hour, to sink her heart as with 
a weight of lead. She was the only child of a wealthy farmer, originally from 
Ayrshire, who had come during his daughter's childhood, immediately after the 
death of his wife, to settle in Stirlingshire, not far from the Bridge of Allan. 
Andrew Weir was one of those who still retain, almost in all their original 
strictness, the peculiar tenets and ideas of the Comeronians ; of whom there 
are many to be found at the present day in the wild and lonely districts of the 
south-wesiern part uf Scotland. His notions of family discipline, and of strict 
seclusion from those who held a different doctrine from bis own, were extremely 
rigid ;-—yet notwithstanding these, the affection which he had borne his daugh- 
ter was very great,—nor had the harmony subsisting between them ever expe- 
rienced any interruption, until the arrival of Allan Mac Tavish near their place 
of residence. and bis subsequent acquamtance with Margaret, first broke in upon 
the caln tenor of her life, by introducing sensations to which her heart had never 
before been awakened. ‘The mtimacy of his daughter with the young Highlander 
had continoed fora considerable time, ere Andrew Weir became aware of it , for 
Margaret knew her father's prejudices too well to dare te make him acquainted 
with ber lover. Itcame to his knowledge by accident, and his anger was pro- 
portionably great. In common with many of bis countrymen, Andrew enter- 
tained an extreme dislike to Highlanders, which dislike, in the present instance, 
received teufuld confirmation from the circumstance of Mac Tavish being a Ca- 
tholic. He would bave considered himself as signing the warrant for bis Jaugh- 





| an’ I startit up, and waukenet wi’ the fricht. 


you're stannin’, Allan. An’ I thocht he leukit gay an’ stern-ways at me; an’ 
says he, * Margaret,’ says he, ‘tell your husbarid to bide at hame the nicht, and 
no gang to the fishin’, or ye'll may be rue it when ye canna’ mend it.’ And wi’ | 
that be turned roun’, and gaed awa’ again, or ever I had pooer to speak till him; | 
But do, Allan!” and Margaret | 
again burst into a flood of weeping: “it's na fo nocht that I've seen the auld 
man this nicht. Be ruled by the warnin’ he gied me, and dinna gang to the | 
fishin’.”” 

* Hoots, bairn,” exclaimed her husband, “ your father liked na’ me. It was 
mair like he wad warn ye no’ to let me gang, to hinder me from some good than | 
from ill. No, no, Margaret dear, gang | must. this night.” 

** Margaret again wept, wrung her hands, and implored her husband not to go. 
But superstitious as every Highlander 1s, on this night it appeared that his wile's 
mysterious dream made no impression upon Allan Mac Tavish. Hisspirits, on the 
contrary, had seldom seemed so high or so excited. He led Margaret to the 
door ;—shewed ber the calm, clear sky, brilliant with stars, and the full spring- 
tide coming so tranquilly into the little bay ;—asked her with a kiss, if this were | 
a night to let a dream frighten him from his fishing; and without awaiting 
farther remonstrance, strode to the place where bis boat was moored ; and as he 
pushed it from the shore, turned his head, once more to uttera light and laughing 
farewell. ‘ Gang to your bed, my bonny Peggy.” he said, * and be up belyae 
the morn, to see the grand boat Joad o° fish that I'll bring ye back.” 

Margaret stoud upon the shore and watched his buat as it doubled the head- 
land, uotil, through the darkness, her straining eye could no longer discern it; 
heedless the while of the still advancing tide, that now laved her feet. She 
dried her tears, and looked upto the calm heaven, where not a cloud obscured 
the dark-blue bosom of night; till at last, half reassured by her husband's cheer- 
ful anticipations. half cheered by the serene aspect uf the weather, she returned 
to the cottage, and after commending him in a fervent prayer to the protection of 
heaven, she replenished the fire with peats, and !ay down beside her child, where, 
in a short time, she fell into a tranquil sleep. 

How long Margaret had siept she knew not; but it could not have been very 
long, for, except the fitful flashes of the firelight, a!l was darkness in the cottage 
when she was suddenly awakened by a loud prolonged sound. She started up 
in bed, and listened, nm an agony of apprehension that almost froze her blood in 
her veins. It was no dream,—no delusion, she distinctly heard the loud wild 
howling of the awakened blast, raging overhead as though it would tear off the 
very roof of the cottage, and scatter it in its fury. She had sunk to sleep 
when all was stillness on earth and in heaven. She awoke to a tumult as 
awful as though all the winds had at once been set free from their cave, and dis- 
patched to waste their wrath upon the vexed bosom of the sea. But, deeper 
and more awful than the winds, there came another sound—the raging of the 
waters, as they rose in their might, and dashed themselves with a loud booming 
roar upon the cliffs. Margaret sprang from her bed, and, undressed as she was, 
rushed to the cottage door. 


tempest dashed it open against the wall. She looked out into the night. A 


borne in the arms of some of his comrades, who had with difficulty rescued it 
from the devouring waves ; jet rescued it too late to save. 

Some weeks afterwards, as the household of Andrew Weir were rising from 
their evening devotions, a gentle knock was heard at the door of the kitchen ia 
which they were all assembled. The old farmer himself went to open it. A 
female figure, pale. thin, and wasted. clad in deep mourning, and holding an 
infant in her arms, stood trembling before him. He gazed on her for a moment 
in silent uncertainty, then desired her to * come in bye.” 

“ Father,” said she, clasping her attenuated hands together, “‘ do ye no ken 
me?” An electric shock of recognition seemed to run through the olg man's 
face. He sank into a chair that stood by the door, and with averted face waved 
his hand, as though to bid the intruder be gone. 

* Father!" she exclaimed, flinging herself on the ground before him, and 
clasping his knees, “ the hand of the Lord has been upon me, for my fau't, I cam’ 
back to crave your pardon, or I dee. Oh! dinna cast me aff! I hae been sair 
chasteesed ; sair, sair, chasteesed.”’ 

A murmur of sympathy and compassion arose from the assembled group of 
old and attached domestics. The farmer remained silent yet a little space, with 
his gray head bowed upon his hands, and his whole frame shaking with strong 
convulsive shudderings. He raised his face at last; and while, every feature 
working with emotion, he stretched forth his hand to the weeping culprit at hie 
knee— 

** Rise, Margaret,” he said, in a broken voice, “ rise, my bairn, The Lord 
grant ye peace and pardon, as freely as your faither dees the nicht.” And 
the penitent and mourning daughter was clasped once more to her parent's 
heart. 

Margaret died not Jong after in her father’s arms, rejoicing with humble faith 
in her release. The infant son remained with bis grandfather ; and the cottage 
which had been the scene of his parents’ brief time of wedded love—of his 
mother’s widowed anguish, was left uninhabited, and speedily fell to decay, 
which was accelerated by the encroachments of the sea upon the Cove. Some 





broken expressions which escaped from Margaret, regarding the apparition seen 
by her onthe morning of her husband's death, being speedily circulated among 
the inhabitants of the coast, deterred any one from ever attempting again to fix 
a habitation in the Cove of Craignavarroch. The place acquired the reputation 
of being “uncanny; and at present, there are few fishermen who would 
willingly put in there after nightfall, however rough the sea, and however distant 
their destined haven. It stands in the solitude and the desolation befitting the 
theatre of such a tale. 


—f— 
THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 
From the last number of Blackwood's Magazine. 
* * * * * There can be no doubt that, when the triumphant campaign 


| of 1814 restored Ferdinand to the possession of his throne, the order of suc- 
The instant she raised the latch, the force of the | cession remained on the footing on which it had been placed by the Act of 
Philip V. 


It was only, in fact, in 1830, on the eve of the birth of the Infanta, 


pitchy darkness now brooded over all things; every star seemed blotted from | and expressly with the view of providing for the event which actually occurred, 
the face of heaven; but dimly through the gloom she could descry the white | and of excluding the claims of his brother, who was otherwise obnoxious to 


crests uf the waves, as they surged and lashed the beach within a few yards of 
the cottage door. The tide had risen to a height almost unexampled on that 
coast beneath the influence of a vernal storm: it had far overpassed its usual 
limits within the Cove of Craignavarroch; and on the rocks, beyond which it 
could not go, it was breaking high,—high over head,—with a noise like thunder. 
Never was change in the weather more sudden and more complete. Margaret 
stool for a minute in speechless horror and dismay ; then, rushing back into the 


cottage, she fell upon her knees, and held wp ber hands to heaven : ** Lord God!" Cortes in 1789, abrogating the Salic Law of Philip, and restoring the old con- 


she exclaimed—* have mercy! have mercy!” She could not utter another 
word. She bid her face in her hands, and sobbed in agony. 
Sill the tempest raged, and the waves roared on. 


tumult. Again she went to the door, and stood, looking into the night, regard- 
less of the wind, which drove a heavy rain against her face. Sho strained her 
ears to distinguish some sound,—some cry,—amid the pauses of the hurricane. 
As well might she have striven to distinguish the low music of the woodland 
bird, as the wildest shriek that ever broke from the lips of despair and anguish, 
in the midst of an uproar of the cfements like that through which she had dreamt 
of hearina #*. Wut those from whom that sound must have come, were far—far 





ter's eternal perdition, bad he not instantly forbidden all intercourse between 
them. ; 

At this jancture, Allan's foster-brother died, and ieft bie the gre already 
mentioned , bat with bis death, at the same time, ceased all reasons for 
Allan's remaining absent from his own country i 
Margaret ere he ehuuld depart. [11s needless to linger on an oft-told tale. The 
phisticated girl, was severe and long continued ; while the religious feelings in 
which she had been edocated contributed to swell the amount of reluctance and 
of terror with which she contemplated the step to which she was arged. But 
Jove at last prevailed. Margaret fled from her father’s house with her lover 
They instantly proceeded to Edinburgh, where they were married by a Catholic 
priest ; and then soaght the lonely solitude of Allan's old Argylshire mountains 
Bat Margaret,—so strict had been the filial obedience in Wisco ie tere 

eels wut : 

paw oe ce aes Oe. nd ge the kindness of her hustiand, the 
weliness of her infant, and the pewefulness of her home. The image of ber 
grtay-haired father going down in his sorrow to a lonely grave, mourning, in bit- | 
terness of heart the sin and the falling away of his only child, was ever before | 
her eyes. She concealed from her husband the remorse which embittered her 
happiness; but often, when his boat was on the sea, and she was alone in her 
little dwelling with her infant,—not a sight or a sound of a human being near,— 
nothing bat the sea-birds screaming from the cliffs, and the sea making wild mu- 
sic to their song, as it plashed and roared against the rocks that shut out the 
cave from the world—often at such an hour, would Margaret look back to the 


stroggle between filial affection. and all-powerful love in the heart of the unse- lips. 
| 


veyond where her ear could catch their voices. 

She closed the door, returned into the room, and knelt down again on the 
floor, burying her face and closing her ears, as if to shut out the noise of the 
tempest ; while her whole frame shook with the gasping sobs which brought no 


He contrived aninterview with | tears to relieve ber; and at every fresh how! of the blast, she shuddered and her 


timbs shrank closer together. She tried to pray,—but the words died upon her 
She could not speak ;—she could not even think ;—she only felt as though 
she were all one nerve—one thrilling nerve—quivering beneath repeated and 
torturing pangs. 

On a sudden the wind sunk,—completely sunk. 
nutes there was not a breath heard to blow. Margaret raised her head, and lis- 
tened. All wasstll. She was about to spring from the ground, when back— 
back it came again,—the hideous burst—the roaring bellow of the augmented 
hurreane, as thongh it had gaiued strength and fierceness from its brief repose ! 


For the space of three mi- 


Back it came—shaking the very cottage walls, and rattling the door and little 


window as though it would burst them open,—and Margaret flung herself forward 


again with a wild shriek, and clasped her hands over her ears again, to deaden 
the sound 


Then she started from the ground, as a thought struck her, which seemed to | 


bring some faint gleam of hope. 


“IT kenna whan the storm began,” said she to 
herself 


** He may never hae won farrer nor the houses avont the craigs yon- 
der ;—or they may hae pitten back time to get ashore there ; and he'll be biddin’ 
the mornin’s licht, and the fa’ in’ o’ the wind, or he come back here again. Oh, 
ay, that'll just be it' Surely—surely that'll be it,” she repeated, asif to assure 





image of the cheerful farm-house in the green sunny holm by Allan water ;—to 
the blazing ingle, by whose sive stood her old father's chair,—to the venerable 
form of that now forsaken father. as he opened “the big Ha’ Bible,” to begin 
the evening worship ; while she eat ny his side, and the farm servants formed a 
cirele around. Alas! ber accustomed seat was empty now. The name of the | 
undatifal daughter was heard no more in the dwelling of her childhood. Had | 


she indee | still a father! or had her guilty desertion not broken his heart, and sent 
him to a death-bed which no filial hand had smoothed '—Then would she press 
her baby to her heart. while the tears of bitter and fruitless penitence fell on its 
innocent face, and pray to God that her sin might not be visited onit; nor 
be punished in her own person by a hike instance of ingratitude in her own child 
The return of her beloved husband might for a time dispel these miserable | 
thoughts; but still they came again when he left her—sometimes even when he | 
was by her side. And when, as often happened, his boat was cut in rough and | 
tempestuous weather, the anxiety and the terror of poor Margaret were indeed | 
terrible. She seemed ever haunted by some mysterious dread of punishment | 
through the means of her warmest aff-ctions—her husband or her child 

There came a bright sunny day in April, when the sun set calmly and cloud- 
lessly, leaving a long train of light over the sea. Allan Mac Tavish went to his | 
bed at sunset, bidding his wife awaken him at eleven at night. It wouldbe high | 
tide in about an hour after that time, when his boat would be most easily floated 
off ; ani he, in common with the fishermen who lived in the huts already men- 
tioned, farther along the coast, were then to depart upon their expedition. Mar- 
garet determined accordingly to sit up until that hour, in order to obviate any 
danger of not waking in proper time, had she laid down to seep. But as the | 
night darkened in, and all became stillness and silence in the cottage, an un- 
wonted druwsiness crept over her: in spite of all her efforts, her eyes closed— 
thoughts wavered before her mind in confused and shapeless forms, til! they gra 
dually melted away into dreams; and leaning her head on a chair beside the low 
stool on which she had seated hersel!, she sank into a profound sleep. 

When at last she opened her eyes, which was witha sudden start, she per- 
ceived her husband standing on the floor, and nearly dressed. Casting her eyes 
towards a silver watch (the gift of Allan's foster-brother), which hung upon the | 
wall, she perceived by the firelight that it was afler eleven: and hastily rose 
from her seat, in that confusion of ideas which attends a hawried awakening | 
from sleep. 

* Margaret, dear,” said her husband kindly, “ what for did ye stay out of bed! | 
T never knew till I wakened, and saw ye sleeping there.” 

* Have [ no" heen i” my bed '" exclainned Margaret, as she looked around her, 
“ On, ay. I mind it a’ novo. I just fell asleep sittin’ aside the fire. Aa’, Allan 
whar are ve gaun een noo t” | 

« Where am I gaun!" returned Allan. “ Where would I be gaun’ Ye're | 
no awake yet. Margaret, dear. I'm for the boat, lass.” 

* The boat!” almost shrieked Margaret, as the recollection seemed to rush | 


upon ber; “the boxt'Ob no, Allan, ye maunna’ gang the micht, Allan. Ye) 
mavuns’ gang '" 





* Not gang to night!" exclaimed he in astonishment. “ And what for no '— 
I ,~ gang in half an hour's time. And gang ye to your bed, hinny, and tak | 
ar 


“Oh. Allan,” said Margaret, bursting into tears, “be guided by me, and tak | 
pa the bow the nicht, or we ‘sea’ roe i” 


* What's the matier, Margaret!" anxiously inquired he 
that in yer bead !" 


"What's pilten 


|} awfully indefinite at all times in the thick im 


herself of the truth of what she said. She took down the watch from the nail 
on which it hung. and looked at it by the fire-light 
past two. “Oh! will it never be day ’—will it never be light again?” she ex- 
claimed as she replaced it, “that I may win yont the craigs, and see gin he be 
there."’ She went againto the door. All was darkness still, and wild uproar 
without. No gleam of light to announce the far distant dawn. A fresh burst 
of wind drove her back. “Oh!" she exclaimed, wringing her hands; “Oh! 
gin he had been advised by me’ 
hairs to mourn her, deserves na‘ a better Jot. 
to gie me a warnin’ o° it.” 


sorted was certainly not a little extraordinary. 


Margaret dressed herself, | 
and carefully covered her infant, whose sweet sleep was unbroken by the fearful | 


The hand pointed to half- | change ; 





him, in favour of those of his own children, that he seems fully to have matured 
the project of altering the existing state of things, and the plan to which he re- 
Aware, in all probability, that 
| the consent of the Cortes could never be obtained to such a proposal, if then 
| originated, the device (fur such we must plainly say we consider it) was resorted 


| to, of announcing to the public, that among the papers of Charles 1V., there had 


| been discovered, in 1828, a deed, executed by Charles, and sanctioned by the 


| stitution of the Kingdom as Jaid down in the Partidas. This deed, after remain- 
| ing, as it would appear, unknown, and inoperative till 1828, was for the first 
time communicated to the public on the 29th May, when Ferdinand, by his 
letters-patent, confirmed the alleged Act of Charles and the Cortes of 1798. 
Against this step a formal protest was entered by the ambassadors of the Bourbon 
Courts, both on the ground that such alteration was contrary to the arrangement 
guaranteed by a European treaty, and also on the specific grounds of informality, 
| applicable to the pretended alteration itself. 
During the illness of Ferdinand in 1832, the influence of the Minister Calo- 
| marde, who was strongly inclined towards the interests of Don Carlos, and the 
| conviction which Ferdinand seems to have felt that the Spanish nation were 
dissatisfied with the attempt to change the course of succession, and exceeding- 
ly hostile to the idea of a Jong female minority under French influence, induced 
him again to waver in his resolution, and at last to revoke the letters-patent of 
March, 1830, and tu restore the Salic Law of Succession. But, with his re- 
storation to health, the influence of the Queen and the French party revived ; 
Calomarde was disgraced and sent into confinement, and, on the last day of 
December 1832, Ferdinand revoked his revocation, and thus restored matters to 
the position in which they had stood in 1830. 

Evidently doubtful of the validity of the act of 1830 as it stood, Ferdinand, 
in June, 1833, had recourse to a new project in order to secure his object. He 
did not indeed venture to lay the subject of the abolition of the Salic Law be- 
| fore the Cortes for consideration or discussion, but called on them at once to 
| take the oath of fidelity to the Infanta, which it is understood they did. ‘This 
| proceeding, however, for such it was, rather weakens than strengthens the legal 
| merits of Donna Isabella's claim. Ist, If Ferdinand had reason to think that 
| the previous sanction of the Cortes in 1789, was of itself sufficient to validate 

his letters-patent of 1830, there could be no occasion for a new application to 
them. 2d, The invalidity of the whole proceeding is obvious, for they were not 
| called upon to discuss or give their consent to a law, which was their only 
| legitimate sphere of authority, but individually to pledge themselves to acknow- 
ledge an individual as heir-apparent. Their pledge therefore, however binding 
on the individuals, could no more bind the nation or give the force of law to the 
choice of Donna Isabella, than the consent of any equal number of individuals 
not connected with the Cortes. 3dly, It is farther insisted on by the adherents 
of Don Carlos, that the consent of the nearest magnates is required to sucha 
that such consent had been obtained as a preliminary step by Philip in 

1713, but that in this case it was omitted. On all those grounds it seems to be 





| pretty generally admitted, that the oath of allegiance by the Cortes, adds 


nothing to the effect or validity of the disposition of Ferdinand as it stood be- 


fore. Indeed, the whole matter was very lightly treated at the time by the 
Foreign Powers 


Don Carlos himself protested against it, and the Neapolitan 
But the dochter that left her father's gray | Ambassador renew 


It was e’en owre mackle guidness satisfied of the legal unimportance of the proceeding, did not think it necessary 


ed the protest made by him in 1830; but the other Powers, 


a! | to reiterate theirs. No allusion, we observe, is made to the alleged consent of 
Che long dark hours of that terrible night dragged on—on—in all the tor- | the Cortes in the De 


ments, the wnutterable torments of suspense. And if any thing can aggra- 
vate these torments, it is enduring them amid darkness. There is something 


but when that gloom is armed with terrors, 
the very impossibility of ascertaining their extent adds tenfold in the imagi- 
nation, then itis that we truly feel the full amount of its awfulness. 


a faint dim giimmer of gray light began to break over the tumbling 
Again Margaret was at ber coltage-door. 
her how mountainous wi; 


At last | 
waves. | 
It was barely light enough to show | 
the billows that dashed and raved upon the | 
shore,—how thick and heavy were the clouds that darkened the sky. The | 
wind howled with unabated fury, and the rain drove against her by fits 

She could just discern, by the faiut day-break, the white foam that marked 
the tops of the waves, which were now ebbing from the®bay ; while a thick 


rib of sand and sea-weed upon ‘the grass not far from the door, marked how | 


fearfully high they had flowed through the night. She cast an eager glance | 
towards the cliffs —Surely by this time it wouid be practicable to scramble along | 
their base, and tu reach the path on the shore to the fishermen's huts? She felt 
as though it were impossible to remain another instant in that state of terrible 
uncertainty. But then, ner infant! She durst not carry it out by so hazardous 

apath, in the wet, cold, dark dawn; and should she leave it behind, it might | 


| wake and miss her' She turned distractedly into the room, and approached its 


bed. It was still in a sound and tranquil sleep ; and with a desperate effort of | 


resolution, she determined to make the attempt. She approached the door, and 


fastened her plaid firmly around her, ere she stepped forth upon her scarce dis- 
tunguishable way 


At that moment, ere Margaret could cross the threshold, a strange 


sensation 
came across her 


A cold air rushed past her, like that occasioned by the rapid | 
approach and still more rapid passing of some undiscernible object. A dimness | 
came over her sight ; she could not be said to see—but she felt as if something | 
cold and wet had glided swiftly by her, with a scarce perceptible contact, into the | 
house. A damp dew overspread her forehead; her limbs trembled and bent 
beneath her, as she instinctively turned round, and looked into the room which 
she had quitted. The light was so faint, that within the house it scarce van- 
quished the darkness ; but 2 bright gleam flashing upfrom the fire, shuwed every 
thing in the room distinctly for an instant's space ; and by that gleam, Margaret | 
beheld the figure of her husband standing within the door, pale. as it seemed to 
her, and dim, and shadowy, with the water dripping from his clothes and hair. | 
The fire-flash sunk as instantaneously as it had shone, and all was again obscurity, | 
as she dropped opon the floor in a swoon 
When the unhappy wife again opened her eyes, and recovered her perceptions 
of what was passing around her, she found herself laid in her own bed. The | 
bright glorious sunshine was beaming in at the cottage window. as though to 
mock her desolation. Several women, from the neighbouring fishing village, 


} 


penetrable gloom of night ;— | 
and big with dangers, to which | 


crees of the Queen Regent; atd the question, after all, 

must fall back upon the alleged act of Charles IV., and sanction said to kave 
been given to it by the Cortes of 1789. 

But the whole story as to this alleged alteration and approval bythe Cortes 


of 1789, has the appearance of an absolute fiction. No human being, as far as 


| we have yet heard, has ever seen the pretended Act of the Cortes. No evidence 


of such an Act exists on its records. Except on one occasion, the existence of 
such an Act seems never to have been hinted at, and that was during the sittings 
of the Cortes of 1812. when it was the object of the Constitutional party, during 
the imprisonment of the Royal Family in France, to call to the throne of Spain 
Ferdinand’s sister, Charlotte Joachima, the wife of John VI. of Portugal, who 
was supposed to be favourable to the Constitutional cause. On that occasion 
one individual of the Junta remembered that he had been present at a secret meet- 
ing of the Cortes of 1789, when the Act of Charles III. was ratified, and that, 
consequently, the Queen of Portugal's female descent was no obstacle to her 
elevation to the Spanish throne. On this hint Ferdinand, or his advisers, seem- 
ed to have improved, by discovering, in an old trunk, at the distance of forty years, 
the identical Act of this secret congress. Why the matter was secretly laid before 
the Cortes at all—how the act came into the said trunk—why it remained there 
concealed from all the world for almost half a century—why no trace of it is to 
be found in the annals of the Cortes themselves—what led to its discovery in 
1828—why, after its discovery then, it was still allowed to slumber unacted upon 
till 1830—what are the proofs of its genuineness, which, considering the ques- 
tionable shape in which it comes, must be more than usvally satisfactory '—are 
questions which must naturally suggest themselves to every one who reads the 
account of this strange discovery, but to which we are not aware that any answer 
has yet been gwen. 

But farther, how is it possible to believe the story of this secret decree, when, 
in the collection of the Spanish Constitutions made in 1802 by Charles IV., the 
Salic Law, the law said to have been abolished by this secret negotiation, is 
found figuring at the head of them? The very person who is said to have pro- 
cured the law, is the person by whom it is superseded and disavowed 

Bot a more important view of the matter remains bebind Assuming the 
genuineness of the document, and the fact that the Cortes did, in 1789, approve 
of adeed executed by Charles IV., altering the existing order of succession to 
the Crown—could such an Act, under the circumstances, be legal? The Act, 
be it observed, is admitted to have been a Secret Act of the Cortes, so secret, 
indeed, that not a trace of it exists in their archives—never published to the 
world till it is brought forward for the purpose of admitting the female line of 
Ferdinand, and excluding Carlos. Can such an Act have the force or validity of 
law! What should we think in this country of an Act of Parliament admitted 
to have been secretly arranged between the King, Lords, and Commons, and 


prodoced as law at the distance of forty years from its date! Above all, what 


should we think if the Act of Settlement, to which the present dynasty owe the 
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throne, were attempted to be set aside by the productiun of an alleged alteration 
of the line of saccession, by a secret arrangement between the late 
Monarch and his Parliament! Absurd as such a supposition would be in re- 
ference to this country, it is equally so in regard to Spain. No secret arrange- 
ment between the King and Cortes, not published to the world with the usual 
formalities, and recorded like the other statutes of the kingdom, which require 
the concurrence of the Cortes, so as to be binding alike on King and people, 
could be of the slightest legal value, jeast of all in a matter of such importance 
as the succession to the kingdom. It is inconceivable that, on such a point, it 
should be the law of Spain. or of any country, tbat the King might secretly pro- 
cure the consent of the Cortes to an Act which, as it remained entirely in bis 
own custody, he could destroy or preserve as he pleased. For it is evident, that 
according even to the Royal version of the story, as no evidence of the Act 
existed in the records of the Cortes, it was inthe power of the King alone, by 
either destroying or preserving the principal deeds which was in his own pos- | 
session, to alter the line of succession, or to preserve the old line, exactly as | 
suited his purposes ; and thus, the consequence would be, that, contrary to the | 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, the King mmyAi im this particular case, have 
changed the order of successwn without the consent of the Cortes. 

It is certain that the matter was very differently managed in the case of the 
eriginal alteration of the succession by Pmlip V, in 1713. Instead of being 
eurreptitious!y carried through by a secret consent obtained from the Cortes, the 
question furmed the subject of a very warm and prolonged discussion We see 
from the Memoirs of St. Philippe, that the proposal at first encountered the 
most violent opposition even in the Royal Council of Castile, before being sub- 
mitted to the Cortes at all; and the puint, instead of being secretly arranged by 
a decree never entering the annals of the Cortes, formed the engrossing subject 
of public interest for weeks before the ultimate sanction of the Cortes, by which 
it became a law of the nation, was obtained. 

It seems to us then—Ist, That the whole story of this secret Act of the 
Cortes is exposed to so much suspicion, that, without far stronger evi- 
dence of its existence and genuineness than have yet been afforded, no 
faith whatever can be attached to it; and, 2d, That even if its genuineness 
were admitted, its validity, as a law of the kingdom, could not possibly, under 
the circumstances, be maintained. 

Both these points, however, must be made out by the supporters of the claims 
of the young Queen ; for the authority of the patent of Ferdinand rests on the 
previously obtained sanction of the Cortes to the Act of Charles; and we con- 
fess that, upon the present state of the evidence, the preponderance seeme to us 
to be clearly in favour of Don Carlos. 

If we are inclined to think his pretensions, in point of legal right, better 
founded than those of his rival, we can have still less hesitation im saying, that 
they are supported by every ground of political expediency. Don Carlos 1s ad- 
mitted, even by his enemies, to be a manof ene:gy. activity, and resolution of 
mind. The great errur of Ferdinand’s government was a perpetual system of 
compromise ; a halting between two opinions :—now shrinking from the decided 
measures of the old Spanish party in the country, and now flying to them for 
support against the revolutionary movements of the Constitutionalists. Had 
Ferdinand rightly understood the national character and wishes of Spain, after 
the restoration of order and the extinction of the revolutionary tyranny of the 
Cortes of 1820, he would have restored, in all its particulars, the former con- 
stitution of the country, organized a firm government, directed his attention to 
the interna! administration and finances which the folly and guilt of the Cortes 
had thrown into a condition the most deplorable ; and while he eudeavoured to 
mitigate the actual evils, and increase the actual happiness of his people, would 
have opposed a firm and uncompromising resistance to the schemes of the Con- 
stitutionalists within, and the influence of France from without. It suited his 
vacillating and inert disposition, however, rather to leave things as he 
found thein, and, by alternate concessions to both parties, to endeavour 
to prevent a collision with either. No better proof can be afforded 
ef the error which Ferdinand committed in regard to the nati.nal mind, 
than the snperior popularity which Don Carlos, even during Ferdinand’s lifetime 
enjoyed. The contrast between the reception of Ferdinand and Carlos on every 
public occasion, was as marked as that between the entry of Richard II. and 
Bolingbroke. All eyes, hearts, and hopes were with the successor to the throne, 
not with the King. They saw in him the steady adherent of those iustitutions 
which it had been the object of the Constitutionalists to extinguish and eradi- 
cate ; and they looked forward to his reign as likely to restore to their original 
vigour, and to carry into steady and consistent action, those great principles of or- 
der and religion, with which sad experience had taught them that property, |iverty, | 
and life were connected. These expectations, we believe, would be fulfilled in 
Don Carlos. We are not to argue from our own feelings or conceptions of so- 
cial and political institutions, as to those of Spain. ‘To us, the Inquisition is a 
word of terror; but no fact is more indisputable, than that its revival was in a 
manner forced upon Ferdinand by the clamorous voice of the great majcrity of 
the nation. We may wonder at this, but we must take human nature as we | 
find it, such as it has been moulded and fashioned by centuries uf eustom. Ifa 
change is desirable, or is to be effected, of this we may be assured, that to be 
permanent it must be gradual ; it must be organized by one to whom the na- 
tion is attached, not forced upon it at the point of the bayonet by liberal philoso- 
phers. Under the sway of Carlos, Spain, instead of beco:ming, as it is certain 
to do under the sway of the young Queen, a mere revolutionary tool in the hand 
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sessiun of Madrid; but their instead of being completed, they found 
had only commenced. In Madrid, the mob is absolutely unimportant. No glo- 
rious three days are likely to illustrate the annals of its working classes. But 
were it possible for such an event to take place, the possession of the capital 
would be of no impurtance, while the national mind remained sound. Every pro- 
vince, every town, would be a strong bold, with which legitimate authority could 
take refuge, till that tyranny were overpast. 


—_—. 
A MAHOMEDAN STORY. 
From the Oriental Annual. 

Before we reached Ghazipoor, as we were taking our tiffin® in the budserow, 
the conversation happened to turn upon the superstitious veneration im which the 
Hindoos hold the sanctity of their respective castes. This, indeed, is so great as 
to baffle, except in a few instances, the efforts of the missionaries to turn them 
from their idolatries to the light of Christianity; and at all times their conver- 
sion, when it does take place, is extremely equivocal. In the course of our con- 
versation I remarked, that the occasions were rare where Hindoo women had 
attached themselves to persons of a different caste, except the mest abandoned 
ainoeng them, who lived by prostitution ; and that their detestation of Mahome- 
dans especially, was so naiiona!!y rooted, as to render it doubtful whether a sin- 
gle instance could be cited. in which a Hindoo woman bad glied herself to a 
worshipper of the Arabian impostor. 

** Pardon your slave, sahib,” said a Mahomedan servant whom | happened to 
have at this moment bebind me, * but J can prove in my own person that such 
a circumstance has occurred, as my wife was a Hindoo, who has both relin- 
quished her caste and her religion, and we have lived in the greatest harmony 
fur the last twelve years. She tas abjured the creed of Brama, and now cleaves 
to that of Mahomet with the devotion of the most zealous among the faithful ; 
she willyet be a bouri in Paradise.” 

** How,” said I, “did you manage to overcome the prejudices and win the 
affections of this gentle Hindoo t” 

** Master shall hear,”’ replied the man; and he immediately related the fol- 
lowing story, which I shall beg leave to present to the reader in my own words, 
as it was delivered in very imperfect English, which, though sufficiently inter- 
esting to hear, would not probably be so to read. 

* About fourteen years ago,” began the Mussulman, as soon as he had ob- 
tained my permission to tell bis story, * | was a resident in the town we are now 
approaching, and which was at that time (or rather the neighbourhood) infested 
with those sanctified vagabonds who, under the general name of fakeers, levy 
contributions upon the charitable, and, by assuming an air of austere devotion, 
often contrive to render themselves the stipendiaries of some of the most pow- 
erful princes in Hindostan. ‘They practice their duplicity upon the ignerance 
and superstition of their i¢olatrous brethren with such ingenuity and success, 
that in numerous instances iney acquire an absolute spiritual dominiun over them. 

Chey are at once the greatest imposters and the most profligate scoundrels upon 
earth, being frequently guilty of frighttul enormities to obtain their ends, and 
some of them are the most sensual wretches alive. They occasionally undergo 
the severest penances, which they consider a complete expiation for the blackest 
crimes , and, finding absvlution at al! times within their reach, they hesitate not 
to indulge in the grussest debaucheries, and when their souls are, as it were, ul- 
cerated with guilt, toavail themselves of the spiritual remedy. A certain course 
of physical suffering wipes out all the record of past delinquency, and they be- 
come, according to their barburous creed, purified from its deepest pullu- 
ions. 

* At the back of the town there was, at that time, a very old ruin, in which 
was adark chamber hollowed out of the earth at the end of a lung warrow pas- 
sage, and lighted only by an aperture in the corner of the roof. The *‘ dim reli- 
gious light,’ thus admitted, like that of a solitary lamp within a sepulchre, only 
partially illumined the vault, being just strong enough to show the repulsive drea- 
ress of this loathsome habitation, and its lack of everything calculated to ad- 
minister to dumestic coinfort. This gloomy recess was the abode of an Ab'd- 
hoot.t who was reported to be a person of such extfaurdinary sanctity, that he 
could cure the most inveterate bodily diseases, and remuve the most stubborn 
moral disorders, by only breathing upon the patient, who was sure instantly to be 
restored to a sound teinperament, whether physical or spiritual, by the inere ex- 
pirations uf his sacred breath. This disgusting piece of abortive humanity was 
of dwarfish stature, and, although not old, shrivelled to a mere skeleton; his 
bones protruded so disagreeably, and the whole development of his meagre frame 
was 80 distinct, that he might have been a perfect study for an anatomist. In 
spite, however, of his stunted figure, nothing could exceed the sinister expres- 
sion of his countenance ; it was perfectly demoniacal. Ax times bis eyes spar- 
kled with all the ferocity of one of bis own kindred asuras : } at othere w mildly 
radiated with that expression of sardonic humility which makes you fear while 
you detest the hypocrite. 


my consternation at beholding the fakeer almost at my side ! He had evidently 
returned upon my steps, and had seen me isave from his infernal cell. He 
passed me without a word, but his large rolling eyes glared upon me with an 
expression of speechless, yet intense malignity, threatening destruction at every 
glance, as if the wretch, who had been so miserably * robbed of nature's fair 
proportions,’ would, through their fiery orbits, have withered me into a thing as 
odious and narrowlessas hunseif, | passed him hastily, but ws soon as | was eatis- 
fied that he had entered his abode, and iny actions were no longer exposed to bis 
jealous scrutiny, I returned without a moment's delay, aud entering the dark 
passage, placed myself in sech @ position that | could hear, though | could not 
see all that passed. He evidently did not eapeet that any one would dare to 
violate the sanctity of hie dwelling while be was present, and had therefore taken 
no precautions to exclude me; #0 that my Proximity was entirely unexpected, 
In fact he was too much engrossed by bis ferocious purpose to have a thought for 
| any minor object. His whole sou! seemed to be iwerged ir une absorbing senti- 
ment of revenge 
“IT had scarcely taken my position, near the entrance of the chamber, when I 
| heard this almost sesquipedal deformity, with a sort of suppressed scream as 
indicative of fatal fury as the serpent’s bies, upbrawing bie whetim in terme of 
the bitterest reproach, with having allowed his sanctuary to be defiled by the pol- 
luting foot of a stranger, and that strangera Mahomedan She appeared to be 
| mute wiih terror, a= net a aingle word escaped ber lips. ‘hough | eould bear the 
deep sob which seemed to be heaved from the bottom of ber heart. He accused 
her of having appointed an mtercourse with wn alien, ay outcest fromthe alodes 
of the blessed, and one doomed to the penalties of everlasting excision. He 
charged her with having dishonoured herself and hun by an attachment. for which 
he declared, with the most frantic assever ations, that she sl ould suffer death. I 
heard her fall on her knees—I heard her deep sobs—her pathetic appeal—her 
entreaties for mercy— pleading with all the eloquence of inocer ce, but she pleaded 
in vain. The devil to whom she appealed was not to be softened by envrenty 
he gnashed bis teeth like a creature maddened ; he raised bis arm— | ne longer 
hesitated, but rushed from my hiding-place, and reached the side of the monster 
just ae he was about to plunge a large knife into the heart of bis victuom. Atthie 
time I was a soldier, and wore arms My sword was already in my gras); | seized 
the arm of the ruffian, and at one stroke clove him tothe wwe. The skull gaped 
hideously as be fell, bis limbs shrank fore moment, as tt lessening their natorally 
dwarfish proportions , he then stretched them out to their full extension in the 
agonies of death, and almost instantly ceased Wo brewihe. He lay upon the earthy 
tluor of the cavern which reeked with his polluted blood. like a reptile, loathsome 
to the sight, and even in death an object of disgust. | looked on bim net only 
without pity, bet with that sort of exultution which T should have felt at having 
mastered a tiger. I now approached the object of my timely interference, whe 
stood trembling before me, as if the knife of her tyrant wae still mined to destroy 
her. She gazed upon me with a mired expression between ureonsciovsness and 
terror, which made me at firet apprehend that the shock had overpowered her 
reason. I soothed her with expressions of the tenderest endearment, when, 
shortly recovering her self-possession, ani! looking upon her prostrate enemy, 
she gave a glance which spoke her gratitude far more eloquently than words, and 
burst inte a violent flood of tears 
There was now neither time for delay nor meditation. T resolved to quit 
the place immediately, knowing that here | could no longer be safe, ae the 
destroyer of one so highly venerated by ihe superstitious inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. I was conscious that my life would be sought with the most 
ferocious hostility, 4s soon as the manner of the fa eer's death should transpire 
As the interior of his cell was never visited, | knew that | was secure from 
detection for the moment. I, however, prepared for my instant departure, and 
the gentle creature whom I had #0 opportunely rescued grateful past expression 
for her release from the hateful tyranny to which sie hac been so long suljected, 
gladly consented to become my companion. 1 took my way across the country, 
accompanied by my lovely Hindoo disguised in a Malomedan costume, to & 
convenient place of embarkation down the river. where | hired a emall boal, and 
we proceeded with ali despatch to Calcutta” During our pasenge, whieh wae 
rapid, as the rains had only just ceased, and the current was therefore eWong, my 
| companion related to me how she came under the protectiun of the moneter from 
whom I had so fortunately rescued her 
* She told me she was the daughter of a wealthy Cebatrya.* in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dethi, and near her father’s dwelling this hated Ab'dheot resided in 
| aden very similar to that from which I had ro lately released ber. Se complete 
an influence did he obtain over her parent's mind, who, ae she fondly observed, 
| was a very devout man, that he believed the hypocritical devotee to be endued 
with a power Only second to omuipotence. In fret he both reverenced and 
dreaded him. even more than he did the severe Siva, or the still more terrible 
Parvati.t He was continually endeavouring 00 \mytees wpoy his daughter's mind 
the extreme sanctity of thie Oly man, whom he represented to be as gigantic in 








| excruciating self-inflictions, on which account he was so venerated by the inhab- | 
| itants of the town, that they visited him daily In crowds to receive his benedic- 


« This semi-monster bore the character of a person pre-emivently holy, and, 
to aay the truth, he perlormed the severest penances, nur shrank from the most 





tions, looking upon bim to be little shurt of a divinity. It was known that he had 
with him a beautiful Hindoo, who was the constant partner of bis cell, though 
seldom permitted to be seen ; indeed, she never left her dreary abode but for | 
water or some other domestic purpose. I had seen her as she uccasionally re- | 


of French ambition, or perhaps handed over, with its young severeign, as a mar- | paired to the river to replenish her gamlahs ; j| yet, whenever any one addressed | 


riage portion to some active scion of the house of Louis Philippe, the very 


her, she invariably maintained a stubborn silence, at the same time evincing, by | 


union which it was the main object of the treaty of Utrecht to prevent ; instead her nervous timidity of manner, that she was held in terror by some powerful but 


of being subjected to a new course of baleful and bloody experiment, in order to 


realize that phantom of the brain, a monarchy surrounded by republican institu- | whenever I saw her, and the strict requisitions of the religion of which I had | 


tions ; would be governed on those principles, which are equally consistent with 
domestic happiness and foreign tranquillity—which are agreeable to its calm, de- 
liberative, and domestic habits—which are associated with the long roll of its 
bright historical recoliections—and the trath, value, and absolute necessity of 
which have been brought more palpably into view by the brief, but conclusive 
trial, which the experience of the years, from 1820 to 1824, afforded of their op- 
posites. Under a firm administration, really anxious to remove or palliate the 
actual evils of the country, we are persuaded the revolutionary principles in 
Spain would soon be eradicated : In the heart of the great majority of the peo- 
ple, either high or low, it never took any root. The miserable fabric of the 
Constitution of 1820, opposed as it was tv all the habits, wishes and convictions 
of the great mass of the nation, gave way in an instant on the approach of an 
army, not amounting in numbers to one-fourth of those vast legions which had 
formerly in vain attempted to overpower the liberties of united Spain. And why! 
but because, in the onecase, the French were detested as invaders—in the other, 
hailed as deliverers from an intolerable domestic tyranny. 

No better proof can be afforded of the conviction which is felt, how completely 
the national mind is opposed to the principles of the French propagandists, than 
the artful turn which ie attempted to be given to the question of succession by 
the lately published manifesto of the Queen Regent. In that document, which 
is understood to emanate from the advice and solicitation of Zea, her Majesty 
professes to abjure the creed of liberalism, and announces her reso!ution, that 
“ religion and monarehy, the primary elements of the political existence of Spain, 
shall be respected, protected, and maintained in all their vigour and purity,”—that 
she “ will preserve whole and entire the Royal authority which bas heen cunfirled 
to her, and maintain most religiously the form and fundamental laws of the 
monarchy, without admitting dangerous innovations, however respectable they 
may appear in their origin, for we have already unfortunately experienced their 
disastrous effects.” The object of this document is plainly to hold out that her 
principles of government and those of Don Carlos would be substantially the same, 
and thus to reduce the question to a mere contest of title, not of principles. 
We shall not question the sincerity or good faith with which this protestation is 
made ;—but we fee! the most perfect conviction that the party of the Queen will 
find it practically impossible to adhere to it. The nation will reasonably distrust 


this sudden change of views in one who, up to this moment, has been the supporter | companiun who would have been honoured by the designation of a brute, for he 
of French interests and French principles ; the friends of Carlos who adhere to | was a demon in human shape 
him, from the conviction of his legal right, she will not gain over, those who, | the roof throogh which light was admitied, and the vivid beam fell full opon her 
indifferent to the question of title, seek only the preservation of the Old Spanish | expressive countenance, which was working with al! the intense emotions of 
Constitution, will rather adhere to the old and steady defender of that Consti- | anxiety excited by the most fearful apprehensions 


tution than to the proselyte of yesterday ; and the Queen, be her intentions at 


this moment what they may, will ultimately be thrown back upon the party of | the possibility of her voice reaching the ear of him whom she dreaded more than 
the Constitutionalists, and be upheld by them for a time, only to be converted | the presiding Asura of Lohangaraka 9 
into the instrument of their designs, and the ally or tool of ambitious and artful 


France. 


If Spain be left to her own decision in regard to this question of succession. | ear siole into her eye and trinkled silently down her cheek. I approached her 
Already Biscay, Leon, Na- | jut she shrank from me a> if | bad been the berald of the pestilence 


the result, we believe, is not in the least doubtful N 
varre, and Estremadura, appear to have espoused the cause of Charles Vv. To- 


jedo, Burgos, Vallodolid, Bilboa, Vittoria, are understood already to have pro- | the most odio ss among mankity!, She seemed almost horror-stricken at my 


claimed him. Madrid, though partially overawed by the presence of the Court 


je wavering ; and every day brings intelligence of new defections from the party | hecame at length so frightfully agetated. that | eonceived it prudent to comply 


of the Queen, and accessions to that of Carlos. Once seated on the thrune 


and unbarrassed by the inteference of foreign powers, we should have little | jess and miserable victim 
fears that the germs of revolution in Spain might shortly be effectually | into the broad suntlicht. with a gloumy impression epon my mind, which I in vain 


eradicated 


The grand secret of Revolution every where, is tLe power of congregating 


and suddenly exciting large masses,—centralization. Of this, fortunately fo 
her future prospects, Spain knows nothing. Her provinces, governed by dif 
ferent laws, and possessing separate customs, have little connexion with. or de 
pendency on, the capital 
France,” said Thiers, in 1832, « c'est Paris.” 


Not so with Spain. The pos 


session of Madrid is nut like that of Paris, the possession of France Three 
times did the Archduke Charles, and twice did Joseph Bonaparte, acquire poe- | gu.tutes of Menu, chap. iv. verses 88, 89, and 90. 


« L’Etat,” said Lovie XIV.,* c'est moi "—* La 


| mysterious influence. I confess I was always much struck with her beauty 
| hitherto bean a zealous advocate, began to give way before my desire to become 

possessed of this lovely idolatress. She was known to have had two or three 
| children ; but, as they invariably disappeared as soon as they were born, it was 
reported that they had been received into the bosom of Siva, among the suras$ 
of the supreme paradise, as the offspring of his vice-regent upon earth; for so 
great was the reputed sanctity of thie wily devotee, that he was looked upon as 
the accredited minister of the God-head bimself. 

** | had heard much of this extraordinary man, but beld in supreme contempt 
the marvels that were related of him, as the mere fabrications of superstition ; 
when, however, I saw the subject of these marvels, I felt satisfied that, instead 
of being accredited in this world by the source of all good, as he would fain rep- 

resent, he was on the contrary, a most consummate agent of the source of all evil. 
His countenance was an index of every thing that was vicivus and repulsive, and 
I could not help pitying the unhappy creature who was doumed to share the 
dreary home of a being 80 externally hideous, and whom I suspected to be no 
less deformed in mind than in body. Having one day caught a sight of the love- 
ly victim of superstition, for such she indeed proved to be, I determined to try if 
I could not ascertain from her something concerning the supernataral communi- 
| cations of the Ab’dhoot to whom she appeared to have so unaccountably devoted 
| herself I accordingly one morning watched him from his lair into the town, 
whither he frequently resorted, and immediately repaired to the prison of his 
beautiful companion. After some difficulty, | made my way into the cavernous 
asylum of this young and lovely woman, which was considered sufficiently se- 
| cure from desecration by any profane foot from the reputed holiness of the male 
| occupant, and the superstitious reverence in which be was held by the infatuated 
| Hindoos. Upon seeing a stranger enter the diemal abode. which had never, at 
least within her experience, been cheered by the presence of any but that of the 
fiend like being whose revolting rugusits of aspect, though so long accustomed 
| to it, she still could not behold without an involuntary alarm, she started, and at- 
tering a faint shriek, threw herself upon the ground in an agony of terror. She 
entreated that I would depart, assuring me that if her lord and tyrant found me 
| there, she would become the victim of his ferocious vengeance. The appeal was 
eloquent and irresistible; but I can scarcely describe what my feelings were at 
| the sight of so heauliful a creature confined to such « loathsome dungeon, witha 








lis lovely inmate stood jost under the aperture in 


She pointed to the passage 
| with a look of passionate supplicatiun, bot did not speak, as if she apprehended 


“| once more tried to imtuce her to commoanicate with me whether her 
captivity. for euch in fact it wught be called, was volantary o- constrained A 


I wasa 
Mahomedan, and she had been taught to look upon the followers of Mahomet as 
- | vicinity, and her distress momentarily ine reased. could not pacify her She 


» | with her wishes, and leave the dew to which she appeared to he consigned a hope- 
| groped my way through the long passage and got 


endeavoured to shake off 
* Shortly after 1 had 4q nitted the precincts of this horrible retreat, what was 

t — 

* An Indian luncheon 

- A eect of Fakeers whe gorm rely naked. 

Auras ore the evil -prte of Myrhelory 

W ater-pots carried «nthe heads by the Hindoo women. 

Saree are gor! angele 


spiritual might as he was dwarfel in suture, until at length she looked upon 
him with a degree of supetstitions awe which she could neither resist nor 
control. 

* The wily villain inducedher one day to visit his lair, under pretence of 

making her the vehicle of 4 divine communication. Having been tavght to 
consider any opposition to a request of bis an absulute impiety, she did not 
hesitate tocomply. The moment she was alone with bin he took advantage of 
her defenceless condition and of her terrors to accomplish his iniquitous purpose ; 
and when she communicated to her fanatic father the baseness of the holy 
man, he blessed her good fortune and his own that she had been deemed 
worthy the predilection of so sacred a character. She was so awed by the 
iunpression of his being endued with supernatural power. that she feared to with- 
hold her consent to continue with him. She had brought the three children into 
the world, which he invariably destroyed as soon as they were born, and gave 
out that they were absorbed into the essence of the sempiternal Brama, as 
the offspring of the holiest of men. Her life she declared to have been one 
of most unmitigated misery until she was released from it by the death of her 
odious persecutor, 
* We have now,” concluded the gallant Mussulman, * been united for twelve 
years, and she has never once regretted her clange of condition, nor have | the 
increased responsibilities of mine ; we are «till fondly attached to each other, and 
shall continue to be so until the angel of death shall disunite us only to perpetuate 
the tie in a world eternal. I have left her ‘ur the preseut in a comfortable dwelling 
a short distance from Calcutta, where J hope to rejoin her when Sahib { Master, } 
shall no longer have occasion for my services 





* The Hindoos are divided into four castes; the Bramine, the Cehatryos the 
Vaisyas, and the Sudras. The first are said, in their sacred book, to have issued at 
the ¢ eation from Brama’s mouth, the second from hie arms, the third from his thigh, 
ont o _—~ tae hus foot. The Sudrasare therefore looked upon as altogether ignoble 
a egraded. 


| Pervesp a female deity consort of Sive, the destroying power of the Hindoo 
triad. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SURGICAL CASE. 
Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Jurce, and the Phynology of Diges- 
ton. By Wiliam Beaumont, M_D., Surgeon in the U.S. Army. G & C 
& H. Carvill. New York. 1833, 
HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

The experimerts which follow were commenced in 1825, and have been con- 
tinued, with various interruptions, to the present time. (1833.) The opportunity 
for making them was afforded to me in the following way. 

Whilst stationed) at Michillimackinac, Michigan Territory, in 1822, in the 
military service of the United States, the following case of surgery came under 
my care and treatnent 

Alexis St. Martn, who is the subject uf these experiments, was a Canadian, 
of French descent at the above mentioned time about eighteen years of age, of 
good constitution, obuet and healthy. He had been engaged in the service of 
the American FurCompany, as a voysgeur, and was accidentally wounded by 
the discharge of amusket, on the 9th of June, 1822. 

The charge, comisting of powder and duck shot, was received in the lefi side 
of the youth, he bring at a distagce of Lot more than one yard from the muzzle 
of the gun. The tontents entered posteriorly. and in an oblique direction. for- 
ward and inward, erally blowing off integuments and muscies of the size of & 
man’s hand, fractring and carrying away the anterior half of the siath rib, 
fracturing the fifth lacerating the lower portion of the left lobe of the langs, the 
diaphragm, and peforating the stomach 

The whole mas of materials forced from the musket, together with fragments 
of clothing and pieces of fractured ribs, were driven into the muscles and cavay 
of the chest 

] saw him in twenty-five or thirty minutes after the accident occured. and, on 
examination, fowsd a portion of the lung, a large as a ‘Turkey's eee. protruding 
through the external wound, lacerated and burnt ; and immediately below thie, 
another protrosion, which, on farther examination, proved to be 4 portion of the 
stomach, laceraed through all ite coats, and pouring out tie foud he hed when 
for his breakfast, through an orifice large enough to admit te fore Gager 

In attempting to return the protruded portion of the lung. | was prevented by 
a sharp point of the fractured rib, over which it had cought by ite mrasdbranes ; 
bot by raising it with my finger, and clipping off the pom of the mh, 1 was able 
to return it isto its proper cavity, though it could ovt be retaiwed there, on ae- 
count of the incessant efforts to cough 

The projecting portion of the stomach «as ne#rly as large ns that of the long 
It passed through the lacerated diaphragm *0d external wvund, mingling the 
food with the bleody mucus blown from the ‘ong 





Hot iron code. This u one of the twenty-one Hindoo belle mentioned in the In- 








After cleansing the wound frote the chergc wad other extraneous matter. and 
) replacing the stomach and lungs Ms far as prociicable, | apphed ihe carbonated 
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poultice, and kept the surrounding parte constantly wet with a lotion | 


See Alvion. 


went out in 1827, and returned in 1828 ; and consequently laboured hard to sup- | TABLE, 


January 4, 


of pen of ammonia and vinegar ; and gave interwally the aq acet. am. with | port bis family until 1829. 


camphor, in liberal quantities. i 

Under this pe st a strong reaction took place in about twenty-four hours, 
accompanied with high arterial excitement, fever, au! marked symptoms of in- 
flammation of the lining membranes of the chest and abdomen, great difficulty 
of breathing, and distressing cough. 

He was bied to the amount of eighteen or twenty ounces, and took a cathartic 
The bleeding reduced the arterial action, and gave relief. The cathartic had no 
effect, as it escaped from the stomach through the wound. 

On the 5th day a partial sloughing of the integuments and muscles took place 
Some of the protroded portions of the lung, and lacerated parts of the stomach, 
also sloughed, and left 4 perforation into the stomach, plainly to be seen, large | 
enough to admit the whole Jength of my fore-finger into ite cavity , and also 4 

into the chest, half as large a» my fist, exposing to view a part of the 
lung, and permitting the free escape of air and bloody mucus at every respira- 


A violent fever continued for ten days, running into a typhoid type, and the | 
wound became very fatid. 

On the eleventh day, & more extensive sloughing took place, the febrile symp- | 
toms subsided, aod the whole surface of the wound assumed a healthy and gra- 
nulating appearance. 

For seventeen days, all that entered bis stomach by the esophagus, soon pass- 
ed out through the wound ; and the only way of sustainmg him was by means of 
neutricious injections per anus, until compresses and adhesive straps could be ap- 

so 24 to retain his foud. Dering this period noalvine evacuations could be 
obtained, although cathartic injections were given, and various other means were | 
to promote them, 

In @ few days after firm dressings were applied, and the contents of the 
stomach retained, the bowels became gradually excited, and, with the aid of 
cathartic injections, a very bard, black, fetid stoo! was procured, followed by 
severa! similar ones ; after which the bowels beeame quite regular, and con- 
tinued so. 

The cataplasms were continued until the sloughing was completed, and the 
granulating process fully established ; and were afterwards occasionally resorted 
to, when the wound became ill conditioned. The aq acet. am. with camphor 
was also continued for several weeks, in proportion to the febrile sympioms and 
the feetid condition of the wound 

No sickness, nor unusual irritation of the stomach, not even the slightest 
nausea, was manifest during the whole time ; and after the fourth week, the 
appetite became good, digestion regular, and alvine evacuations natural, and all 
the functions of the system perfect and healthy. 

By the adhesion of the sides of the protruded portions of the stomach to 
the pleurs costalis and the external wound, a free exit was afforded to the 
contents of that organ, and effusion into the abdominal cavity was thereby 
prevented. 

Cicatrization and contraction of the external wound commenced on the fifth 
week ; the stomach became more firmly attached tothe pleura and intercostals, 
by its external coats, but showed not the least disposition to close ils orifice ; 
this (the orifice) terminated as if by a natural boundary, and Jeft the perfo- 
ration, resembling, in al! but a sphincter, the natural anus, with a slight pro- 
lapsus. 

Whenever the wound was dressed the contents of the stomach would flow 
out, in proportion to the quantity recently taken. If the stomach happened to 
be empty, or nearly so, a partial inversion would take place, unless prevented by 
the application of the finger. Frequentiy m consequence of the derangement 
of the dressing, the inverted part would be found of the size of a hen’s egg. 
No difficulty, however, was experienced in reducing it by gentle pressure with 
the finger, or a sponge wet with cold water, neither of which produced the least 

in. 
re the seventh week, exfoliation of the ribs, and a separation of their carti- 
laginous ends, began to take place. 

The sixth rib was denuded of ite periosteum for about two inches from the | 
fractured part, so that [ was obliged to amputate it about three or four inches | 
from its articulation with the rib. This | accomplished by dissecting back the 

| 











muscles, securing the intercostal artery, and sawing off the bone with a very fine 
narrow saw, made for the purpose, introduced between the ribs, without injury 
to the neighbouring parts. Healthy granulations soon appeared, and formed 
soundly over the ampotated end. About half the iwferior edge of the fifth rib 
exfoliated, and separated from its cartilage. 

After the removal of these pieces uf bone, I attempted to contract the wound, 
and close the perforation of the stomach, by gradually drawing the edges together 
with adhesive straps, laid ow in a radvated form, 

The circumference of the external wound was at \east twelve inches, and the 
orifice in the stomach nearly in the centre, two inches below the left nipple, on a 
line drawn from this to the point of the left ilium. 

To retain his food and drinks I kept a compress and tent of lint, fitted to the 
shape and size of the perforation, and confined there hy adhesive straps. 

After trying all the means in my power for eight or ten months to close the 
orifice, by exciting adhesive inflammation in the lips of the wound, without the 
least appearance of success, I gave it up as impreeticable in any uther way than 
that of incising and bringing them together by sutures ; an operation to which | 
the patient would not submit. 

By the sloughing of the injured portion of the lung, a cavity was leit as large 
as a common sized teacup, from which continued a copious discharge of pus for 
three months, when it became filled with healthy granulations, firmly adhering to 
the pleura, and soundly cicatrized over that part of the wound 

Four months after the injury was received, an absvess formed about two inches 
below the wound, nearly over the cartilaginous ends of the first and second false 
ribs, very painful, and extremely sore, producing violent symptomatic fever On 
the application of an emollient poultice it pointed externally, It was then laid 
open to the extent of three inches, and several shot and pieces of wad extracted 
After which a gum-elastic bougie could be introduced three or four inches in the 
longitudinal direction of the ribs, towards the spine. Great pein and soreness 
extended from the opening of the abscess, along the track of the cartilaginous 
ends of the fale ribs, to the spine, with a copious discharge from the sinus 

(Other cartilages alsocame away. | 


To support the patient under all these debilitating circumstances, I administer- 
ed wine, with diluted muriatic acid, and thirty or forty drops of the tincture of | 
assafertida, three times a day ; which appeared to produce 
very much improved the condition of the wound. 

From the month of April, 1823, at which time he had so far recovered as to 
be able to walk about and do light work, enjoying bis usual good appetite and | 
digestion, he continued with me, rapidly regaining his health and strength 

By the 6th of June, 1823, one year from the time of the accident, the injured 
parts were all sownd, and firmly cicatrized, with the exception of the aperture in 
the stomach and side. This continued much in the same situation as it was six 
weeks after the wound was received. The perforation was about two and a half | 
inches in circumference, and the food and drinks ¢onstantly exuded, unless pre- | 
vented by a tent, compress and bandage 

From this time he continued gradually to improve in healthand strength, and | 
the newly formed integuments over the wound became firmer and firmer. At | 
the point where the lacerated edges of the muscular coat of the stomach and 
intercostal muscles met and united with the cutis vera, the cutele of the external | 
surface and the mucous membrane of the stomach approached each other very | 
nearly. They did not anite, like those of the lips, nose, &c., but left an inter- 
mediate marginal space, of appreciable breadth, completely surounding the aper- 
ture. This space is about a line wide ; and the cutis and nerwus papille are un- 

ted, as sensible and irritable asa blistered surface abraled of the cuticle 

is condition of the aperture still continues, and constitute the principal and 

almost only cause of pain or distress expermnced from the sontinuance of the | 

aperture, the introduction of instruments, &c. in the experiments, or the exuda- 
tion of fluids from the gastric cavity 

Frequent dressings with soft compresses and bandages were tecessarily applied, | 
to relieve his suffering and retain his food and drinks. until the winter of 1823-4. | 
At this time, a smal! fold or doubling of the coats of the stomarh appeared, form- 
ing at the superior margin of the orifice, slightly protruding. ad increasing till it 
filled the aperture, so as to supersede the necessity for the compress and band- | 
age for retaining the contents of the stomach. This valvularformation adapted 
itself to the accidental orifice, so as completely to prevent thé efflux of the gas- 
tric contents when the stomach waa full, but was easily depressed with the 
finger. 

In the epring of 1824 he had perfectly recovered his natural health and 
strength ; the aperture remained; and the surrounding wouns was firm!y cica- 
trined to us edges. 

In the month of May, 1825, I commenced my first series of gastric experi- 
ments with him, at Fort Mackinac, Michigan Territory. In themonth of June 
following, I was ordered to Fort Niagara, N.Y. where, taking the man with me, 
I continved my experiments until August. Part of these e 
published in 1826, in the 29th number of the Philadelphia “ Medical Recorder.” 
conducted by Dr. Samuel Calhoun. About this time, (August 1885) I took St. | 
Martin with me to Borlington, Vermont, and from thence to Platssburgh, New- 


York. From the latter Place, he returned to Canada, his native place, without | 
obtaining my consent 





the desired effect, and | 








iperiments were 


He remained in Canada four years, during which period he married, and be- 
came the father of two children. worked hard to support his family; and en- 
joyed robust health and strength. In 1825, as he has informed me, he engaged 
with the Hudson Bay For Company, as a voyageur to the Indian country. He) 


| superiortermination of the great curvature. When entirely empty, the stomach 


; Showing the mean time of digestion of the different Articles of Diet, naturally, 
Accidentally jearning about this time where he was, and that he enjoyed perfect 


in the Stomach. 
health, I made arrangements with the agents of the American Fur Company, Articles of Dhet. Mean time of Chymification in the Stomach. 
who annually visit Canada for the purpose of procuring voyageurs, to find and 








prep. h. m. 
| engage him for my service, if practicable. After consulerable difficulty, and | Rice, . o > - - ° - boiled 1 00 
at great expense to me, they succeeded in engaging him, and transported him | Sago, - ° ° . ° ° > - do. 1 45 
from Lower Canada, with his wife and two children, tu me, at Fort Crawford, | Milk, ‘ ‘i . i . Fs id do. 2 00 
Prairie du Chien, Upper Mississippi, a distance of nearlytwo thousand niles, Do. - . ‘ me s ‘ s - Taw 215 
in August, 1829. His stomach and side were in a similar condition as when he Pig’s feet, soused, - - " 3 a boiled 1 00 
left me in 1825. The aperture was open, and his health good Tripe, do. - - - - - - do. 1 00 
He now entered my service, and I commenced another series of experiments | Venison, steak, . ‘s e és * broiled 1 35 
on the stomach and gastric fluid», and continued them, interruptedly, until Turkey, domesticated, - n i i - roasted 2 39 
March, 1831. During this time, in the intervals of experimenting, he performed | 0. do. - . - - - boiled 2 25 
all the duties of a common servant, chopping wood, carrying burthens, &c Do. wild - - - - roasted 218 
with little or no suffering or inconvenience from his wound. He laboured coa- Goose. do. ‘ = ‘ - ‘ do. 2 30 
stantly, became the father of more children, and enjoyed as good health and as Pig, sucking, . - - - ° - do. 2 30 
much vigour as men in general. He subsisted on crude food, in abundant quan- Liver, beef's, fresh, - . £ 5 = broiled 2 00 
tities, except when on prescribed diet, for particular experimental purposes, and Lamb, fresh, a ‘ 3 - a —'S 2 30 
under special observance Chicken, full grown, - - - - -  fricaseed 2 45 
He again returned to Canada in 1831, and lived through the Cholera in 1832 Eggs, fresh, « r . 5 © hard boiled 3 30 
In November, 1832, he again engaged himself tome for twelve months, for Do do a ‘ 4 . - soft boiled 3 00 
the express purpose of submitting to another series ofexperimenis. He joined Do. do. - - - - - - Taw 2 00 
meat Plattsburgh, N. Y., and travelled with me to the city of Washington, Custard, ; ' " a " . baked 2 45 
where with the facilities afforded by the head of the Medica] Department, the Codfish, cured dry, - - - - - boiled 2 00 
experiments were continued upon him from November, 1822, to March. 1833 | Trout, salmon, fresh, > ® “ ‘ do. 1 30 
During the whole of these periods, from the spring of 1824 to the present | Bass, striped, do. - - - - - broiled 3 00 
time, he has enjoyed general good health, and perhaps suffered much less pre- | Oysters, fresh, . P ~ * . raw 2 55 
disposition to disease than is common to men of his age and circumstances in Do do. . ° ° ° - - roasted 3 15 
life. He has been active, athletic and vigorous; exercising, eating and drink- | Do. do - - - - - stewed 3 30 
ing like other healthy and active people. For the last four months, he has been Beet, fresh, lean, rare, - - - - - roasted 3 00 
unusually plethoric and robust, though constantly subjected to a continued series Do. with salt only - . - - - boiled 3 36 
of experiments on the interior of the stomach; allowing to be introduced or ta- | Pork, fat and lean, - - - - - roasted 5 15 
ken out at the aperture different kinds of food, drinks, elastic catheters, ther- | Do. recently salted, » . . " boiled 4 30 
mometer tubes, gastric juice, chyme, &c. almost daily, and sometimes hourly. Mutton, fresh, - - - - - - roasted 3 15 
Such have been this man's condition and circumstances for several years past , Do do. - : - - - - boiled 3 00 
and he now enjoys the most perfect health and constitutional soundness, with Veal, fresh, . . " . . - broiled 4 00 
every function of the system in full force and vigour Do. do. P ™ e “ ° is fried 4 30 
Mode of extracting the Gastric Juice.—The usval method of extracting the Fowls, domestic - - - - - boiled 4 00 
gastric juice, for experiment, is by placing the subject on his right side, depress- Do do. - ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ roasted 4 00 
ing the valve within the aperture, introducing a gum-elastic tube, of the size of Butter, . ‘ " ‘ in = - melted 3 30 
a large quill, five or six inches into the stomach, and then turning him on the Cheese, old, strong, - 4 ‘a . és raw 3 30 
left side, until the orifice becomes dependent, In bealth, and when free from Soup, beef, vegetables and bread, - e - boiled 4 00 
food the stomach is usually entirely empty, and contracted upon itself. On in- Green corn and beans, - - - - do. 3 45 
troducing the tube, the fluid soon begins to flow, first by drops, and then in an Bread, wheat, fresh ‘ a a ‘ - baked 3 30 
uninterrupted, and sometimes in a short continuous stream Moving the tube Cake, corn, - F _ - 7 _ do. 3 00 
about, up and down, or backwards and forwards, increases the discharge. The Dumpling, apple, - « « - - - boiled 3 00 
quantity of fluid ordinarily obtained is from four drachms to one and a half or two Beets, - ‘ . ‘ . . * do. 3 45 
ounces, varying with the circumstances and condition of the stomach. Its ex- Turnips, flat, - - - : - - do. 3 30 
traction is generally attended by that peculiar sensation at the pit of the stomach Potatoes, Irish, , " " . 4 do. 3 30 
termed sinking, with some degree of faintness, which renders it necessary to Cabbage, head, " . Z - n e raw 2 30 
stop the operation. The usval time of extracting the juice is early in the morn- Do. with vinegar » " ‘ do. 2 00 
ing, before he bas eaten, when the stomach is empty and clean. Do. . - . ” e " - boiled 4 30 
On laying him horizontally on his back, pressing the hand upon the hepatic The foregoing table is formed from all the experiments made upon St. Mar- 
region, agitating a little, and at the same time turning him to the left side, bright | tin, since 1825, taking the average from such as were generally performed under 
yellow bile appears to flow freely through the pylorus, and passes out through | the naturally healthy condition of the stomach, an ordinary exercise. 
the tube. Sometimes it is found mixed with the gastric juice, without this ope- Exceptions, however, must be made for the bone, oil, cream, and one or twe 
ration. ‘This is, however, seldom the case, unless it has been excited by some | other articles, which chymify much slower and more difficultly, than the less 
other cause concentrated aliments. 
I'he chymous fluids are easily taken out by depressing the valve within the Abstract of Temperature of the Stomach, 
aperture, laying the hand over ‘he lower part of the stomach, shaking a little and When empty, and in repose highest, 100 3-4 
pressing upwards. In this manner, any quantity necessary for examination and és : ie yy lowest. 98 } Mean, 100 1-3¢ 
experiment can be obtained. 3 04 
Valve—The valve mentioned above, is formed by a slightly inverted portion do do exercising, highest, 102, , Mean, 101 1-2 
s , 
of the inner coats of the stomach, fitted exactly to fill the aperture. Its princi- do do do lowest, 100, 
pal and most external attachment is at the upper and posterior edge of the open- ull , . : 2, 
35 Its free portion hangs pendulous, and fills the aperture when the Oy | o- erties _ ae = ro a , Mean, 100 1-5e 
‘ ‘ ane y > re atory muscles, | 
nie up and down, simultaneously with the respiratory muscles do during chym’n, in exerc. highest, 103, 


‘ + Mean, 101 1-2e, 
On pressing down the valve when the stomach is full, the contents flow out do do do lowest, 100 1-2, 

copiously. When the stomach ic moarly empty, and quiescent, the interior of the 
cavity may be eaamined to the depth of five or six inches, if kept distended by 
artincial means ; and the food and drinks may be seen entering it, if swallowed 
at this time, through the ring of the esophagus. The perforation through the 
walls of the stomach, is about three inches to the left of the cardia, near the left 


At this,and the subsequent examinations, the bulb of the thermometer was 
placed three or four inches nearer the pylorus than before, and exhibited an in- 
crease of temperature, indicating a difference of three fourths of a degree, be- 
tween the splenic and pyloric extremities. 

INFERENCES. 
2 From th oing Experir ns. 
contracts upon itself, and sometimes forces the valve through the orifice, togeth- _ ¢ foreg od periments and Observatio , 
i. That animal and farinaceous aliments are more easy of digestion than 
er with an additional portion of the mucous membrane, which becomes complete- odetabie 
y inverted 8 i as large as ‘s After lyi Sie Yo... 
ly inverted, and forms a tumour as large as ahen‘s egg. After lying onthe left 2. That the susceptidility of digestion does not, however, depend altogether 
side, and sleeping a few hours, a still larger portion protrudes, and spreads out 
“ Free .. | upon natural or chemical distinctions. 
over the external integuments, five or six inches in circumference, fairly exhib- . Y . 
3. That diges¥on is facilitated by minuteness of division and tenderness of 
iting the natural rouge, villous membrane, and mucous coat, lining the gastric ; 

; ore fibre, and retarded by opposite qualities 
cavity. This appearance is almost invariably exhibited in the morning, before | 1. 

: aad 4. That the ultimate principles of aliment are always the same, from whatever 
rising from his bed Platisburgh, 1833 ; 4 

Experiment 1 food they may be obtained. 
; Y ; 5. Thatthe act e > t ids , 

August 1, 1825. At12o’clock, M., I introduced through the perforation, into diet That the action of the stomach, and its fluids are the same on all kinds of 
the stomach, the following articles of diet, suspended by a silk string, and fas- ar ‘ 

t . 6 h he " 
tened at proper distances, so as to pase in without pain—viz. :—a piece of high b. That th digestibility of aliment does not depend a pees the quanty of nu 

. trient principles that it contains. 
seasoned a la mode beef; a piece of raw, salted, fat pork ; apiece of raw, salted, 7. Piet the cntntitnel feed aenerelly tehen chen th f th 
lean beef ; « piece of boiled, salted beef ; a piece of stale bread ; and a bunch of nn som nt ied in wnt > nares y. "" hss sa te: = ne sai of the 
~ eve sire ; . od in, 

raw, sliced cabbage ; each piece weighing about two drachms ; the lad continuing on! hen eed aberration, but diseas ~ A enstow it em 4 epee gar hyear 
his usual employment about the house. y a a ePescrntentntibn sit ve cept 








At lo’clock, P. M., withdrew and examined them—found the cabbage and bread - rte epee 2 beet pe wren Ay the ee . 
about half digested: the pieces of meat unchanged. Returned them into the tk y | ernest rete eerste ht atte Serie 
seemed of the nutrient principles. : ; : 

At 2o'clock, P. M., withdrew them again—found the cabbage, bread, pork, 10. That the time required for the digestion of food, is various, depending 


and boiled beef, all cleanly digested, and gone from the string ; the other pieces of upon the quantity and quality of the food. state of the stomach, &c.; but that 


meat but very little affected. Returned them into the stomach again 

At 3o'clock, P. M., examined again—found the a la mode beef partly digested 
the raw beef was slightly macerated on the surface, but its general texture was 
firm and entire. ‘The smell] and taste of the fluids of the stomach were slightly 


rancid; and the boy complained of some pain and uneasiness at the breast 
Returned them again. 


the time ordinarily required for the disposal of a moderate meal of the fibrous 
parts of meat, with bread, &c., is from three to three and a half hours. 

11. That solid food, of acertain texture, is easier of digestion, than fluid. 

12. That stimulating condiments are injurious to the Lealthy stomach. 

13. That the use of ardent spirits always produces disease of the stomach, if 
persevered in 
The lad complaining of considerable distress and uneasiness at the stomach. | 14, That hunger is the effect of distention of the vessels that secrete the gas- 
general debility and lassitude, with some pain in his head, I withdrew the string. | ar Hag , ‘ 
and found the remaining portions of aliment nearly in the same condition as when 15: That the processes of mastication, insalivation and deglutition, in an ab- 
last examined ; the fluid more rancid and sharp. The boy still complaining, | stract point of view, do not, in any way, affect the digestion of food ; or, = 
Ghd ant teeta hash ld tebe other words, when food is introduced directly into the stomach, in a finely di- 

. vided state, without these previous steps, it iv as readily and as perfectly digested 


August 2. The distress atthe stomach and pain in the head continuing, 


w av 
accompanied with costiveness, a depressed pulse, dry skin, coated tongue, and as when they have been taken 





numerous white spots, or pustules, resembling coagulated lymph, spread over the | a6. That saliva does not possess the properties of an alimentary solvent. 
inner surface of the stomach, I thought it advisable to give medicine ; and, accord- | 17. That the first stage of digestion is effected in the stomach, 
ingly, dropped into the stomach, through the aperture, half a dozen calomel pills, | 18 That the natural temperature of the stomach is 100¢ Fahrenheit. 
four or hve grains each ; which, in about three hours, had a thorough cathartic = Ne the pre reas is not elevated by the indigestion of food. 
effect, and removed all the foregoing symptoms,and the diseased appearance of the b - bat exercise elevates the temperature; and that sleep or rest, in a reeum- 
innercoatofthe stomach. The effect of the medicine was the same as when | ‘7 tae tactconeded hceatt een io hm Dactrle Sedes 

2 7 ¢ 7 uice. 
22. That it acts as a solvent of food, and alters its properties. 
Experiment 2 23 That its action 1s facilitated by the warmth and motions of the stomach. 
Aug. 7. At 1l*o'clock, A. M., after having kept the lad fasting for seventeen 24. That it contains free Muriatic Acid and some other active chemical prin- 
hours, I introduced the glass tube of a Thermometer (Fabrenheit’s) through the | ciples , 
perforation, into the stomach, nearly the whole length of the stem, to ascertain | = That it is_never found free in the gastric cavity ; but is always excited 
the natural warmth of the stomach. In fifteen minutes, or less, the mercury | wor ischarge itself by the introduction of food, or other irritants. 
rose to 100°, and there remained stationary. This I determined by marking the | 2° That it is secreted from vessels distinct from the mucous follicles 


97 «6 'T 9 : 
height of the mercury on the glass, with ink, as it stood in the stomach, andthen| ** Phat itis seldom omained pare, but is generally mixed with mucus, and 
withdrawing it, and placing it on the graduated scale again | sometimes with saliva. When pure, it is capable of being kept for months, and 
’ * 
I now introduced a gum-elastic (caoutchouc) tube, and drew off one ounce of perhaps for years 





administered in the usual way, by the mouth and esophagus, except the nausea 
commonly occasioned by swallowing pills 





pure gastric liquor, unmixed with any other matter, except a small proportion of 3 That it coagulates albumen, and afterwards dissolves the coagule 

mucus, into a three ounce vial. I then took a solid piece of borled, recently salt- 29. That it checks the progress of putrefaction 

ed beef, weighing three drachms, and put it into the liquor in the vial ; corked the 30. That the pure gastric juice is fluid, clear and transparent ; without odour ; 
vial tight, and placed it in a saucepan filled with water, raised to the temperature | * little salt, and perceptibly aerd 


of 100°, and kept at that point on a nicely regulated sand bath. In forty minutes| 2!. That like other chemical agents, it commences its action on food, as soon 
digestion had distinctly commenced over the sarface of the meat. In fifty min. | i im contact with it 
ules the fluid had become quite opaque and cloudy; the external texture began} °* Phat it is capable of combining with a certain and fixed quantity of food, 
to separate and become loose. In siz/y minules, chyme began to form , and when more aliment is presented for its action thanit will dissolve, disturbance 
Atl o'clock, P_ M_, (digestion having progressed with the same regularity as | of the stumach, or * indigestion,” will ensve 
in the last halfhour,) the cellular texture seemed to be entirely destroyed. leaving | 33. That it becomes intimately mized and blended with the ingests in the 
the muscular fibres loose and unconnected, floating about in fine smal! shreds, stomach. by the motions of that organ 
very tender and soft 34. That it is tnvarsably the same substance, modified only by admixture with 
At 3 o'clock, the muscular fibres had diminished one half, since last examina. | he! fnids 
tion, at 1 o'clock 35. That gentle exercise facilitates the digestion of food 
At 5 o'clock, they were nearly all digested ; = few fibres only remaining 36. That Mile is not ordinarily found im the stomach, and is not commonly 
At 7 o'clock, the muscular texture was completely broken down ; and only a| *¢cessery for the digestion of food ; but 
few of the small fibres floating in the fluid 37. That, when ody food has been used, it assists its digestion. 
At 9 o'clock, every part of the meat was completely digested 38. That chyme is homogeneous, but variable in its colour ond consistance 
The gastric juice, when taken from the stomach, was as clear and as trans- i— 
parent as water The mixture in the via! was now about the colour of whey & a ioe 1, 1833) rs _ Sesdente mish —— eae lr ot 
— a hes : , img all its origin roperties, unchanged and unciminirhe which was taken from the 
9 Nn -— techn Ry ee a ine sediment of the colour of the meat. stomach in Dec., 1832, about eleven months ago, and has Leen kept tightly corked in 


j vials, 
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39. That towards the latter stages of chymification, it becomes more actd | 
and stwnulating, and passes more rapidly from the stomach. | 
40. That water, ardent spirits, and most other fluids are not affected by the | 
gastric juice, but pass from the stomach soon after they have been received. i 
41. That the inner coct of the stomach, is of a vale pink colour, varying in its 
hues, according to its full or empty state. 
42. That, in health, it is constantly sheathed with a mucous coat. ! 
43. That the gastric juice and mucus are dissimilar in their physical and , 
chemical properties. 
44. That the appearance of the interior of the stomach, in disease, is essen- | 
tially different from that of its Acal/hy state. 
45. That the motions of the stomach produce a constant churning of its con- | 
tents, and admizture of food and gastric juice. | 
46. That these motions are in two directions ; transversely and longitudinally 
47. That the expulsion of the chyme is assisted by a transverse band, &c. 
48. That chyle is formed in the duodenum and small intestines, by the action 
of bile and pancreatic juice, on the chyme. 
49. That crade chyle is a semi-transparent, whey coloured fluid. | 


50. That itis further changed by the action of the lacteals and mesenteric 
glands. This is only an inference from the other facts. 
subject of experiment. { 

51. That no other fluid produces the same effects on food that gastric juice | 
does; and that it is the only solvent of aliment. 

<a 
NEW FRENCH POEM. 
From the London Literary Gazette 
Napoléon ; Poémeen Diz Chants. Napoleone; Poemain Dieci Canti. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1833. Treuttel and Wurtz. 


This is, in many respects, so remarkable a publication, that we do not hesitate | 
tojinvite the especial attention of the literary world to its perusal. Independently | 
of its curious and interesting features, there are circumstances connected with 
it which must render it the chosen of every library; though we, at present, are 
under the necessity of saying little of its author, and almos’ transgress when we 
hint that other Crowns than the Laure! may have —— 

We look at it, as itis before us. Asa French poem of the epic class, we 
consider it to be almost the second in the language. The HMenriade is more per- 
fect inconstruction; La Pucelle longer : but neither more elegant in composition, 
nor more attractive in the treatment of their subject. Then we have the | 
felicitous Italian translation ; so true and correct, that, unless we were told, it | 
would be impossible to decide which was the original and which the foreign version. 
In this point of view the work is literally a curiosity 

That this poem should be a lofty panegyric upon Napoleon is natural ; and, 
indeed, the greatest adversaries of that ambitious man must readily confess, that 
he was one of the most ex‘raordinary persons that have ever appeared upon the 
tide oftime. Of his projects, his politics, his actions, it is not our cue to discourse, 
in noticing a production which embalms them in heroic verse; that he was a 
wonder and a meteor is enough for us ; and we shall sufficiently perform our duty 
by offering such quotations from these volumes as will enable our readers to | 
form an estimate of their personal tone and literary excellence 

The author has chosen three epochs—Buonaparte general, Buonaparte consul, 
and, lastly (the longest and most important), Buonaparte emperor. He has with | 
a fervent admiration eulogised this astonishing individual under all these aspects ; | 
but he has not been unjust to his opponents. Our first selection refers to a me- | 
morable matter—the charge of poisoning the sick in Egypt, of which the author | 
writes : 

“Sur ces bords, le tombeau de tant d'Européens, 
D‘un fleau dévorant nos soldats sont atteints. 
Tel qu'un pére, inquiet pour des enfants qu'il aime, 
Méprisant le péril et s‘oubliant lui-méme, 
Leur chef errait souvent dans ces tristes depots 
Ou la mort promenait sa redoutable faux 
La, des fils d’Esculape encourageant le zéle, 
I} combat du poison l’activite cruelle, 
Prodigue a ses enfans Jes soins et les secours, 
Tache de ranimer leur espoir et leurs jours. 
Le malade expirant entr’ouvre sa paupiére, 
Cherche un reste de force, un rayon de lumiére, 
Pour contempler encore, une derniere fois, 
L’illustre compagnon de ses nobles exploits. 
Si l’on en croit, pourtant, la noire calomnie, 
De ses soldats lui-méne il abregea la vie. 
O manes généreux, sortez de vos tombeaux, 
Elevez votre voix en faveur d’un héros! 
Et vous, témoins vivants d’un fait qu'on dénature, 
Défendez la vertu des traits de |’imposture !” 


It has not been the 


The siege of Acre is vividly painted, though nothing is said of the English 
except their co-operation with their ships ; this is hardly just, to Sir S. Smith, 
and the heroism of the British efforts* ‘i’ the imminent deadly breach,” where 

«Le plomb morte! part et vole en sifflant ; 

La, le bronze enflammé lance un globe brilant, | 
Qui, décrivant un arc dans les airs qu'il sillonne, 
Tombe, éclate, et détruit tout ce qui l‘environne 
Des flots de combattants roulent tumultueux : | 
Le fer croise le fer, les feux croisent les feux ; | 
Sur le corps du Frangais le Musulman succombe ; | 

| 


Un assaillant succéde A l’assaillant qui tombe.” 


We may afford a judgment of the fidelity of the Italian from this brief ex- 
tract :— 


— Il mortal piombo sibilando parte ; 
La, vibra il bronzo acceso un globo ardente, 
Che, un arco in far tral’ aere ch’esso fende, | 
Cade, scoppia, e ogni cosa intorno strugge 
Tumultuosi a torme ecco i guerrieri ; 

Il ferro opponsi al ferro, il foco al foco ; 
Sul corpo del Francese il Turco more, 

E un aggressor succede a quel che cade.” 


The battle of Essling, at a later period, is a striking and vivid description ; 
but we pass to a rather singular conclusion of the history of the marriage of | 
Maria Louisa. } 

“* Devant le Roi des rois courbent leur diadéme, 
Perdu dans les rayons de la grandeur sopréme. 

Dans un recueillement profond, silencieux, 
Leurs ames, de concert, s’élévent vers les cieux. 

Autour d’eux sont ranges ces enfants de la gioire 

Qui, des temps d'héroisme éclipsant la mémoire, 

Emules de leur prince, et ses égaux parfois, | 
Ont rempli l'univers du bruit de leurs exploits. 
Tous invoquent le Ciel pour la noble alliance | 
Qui semble garantir la splendear de la France 

Trompeuse illusion! presages trop flatteurs ! . 

Mais fuis, triste tableau de nos derniers malheurs ! 

Le prétre a consomme son divin ministeére : 

La voix du ciel répond 4 la voix de la terre ; 

Napoléon, Marie ont uni leurs destins 

Le bronze avec fracas |'annonce aux souverains. 

Détourne, Dieu puissant, détourne les tempétes 

Que je vois s'amasser sur ces augustes tétes! 

Entends d’un peuple entier les priéres, les veux ! 

Ab! si tu dois punir des crimes trop affreux, 

Et de la mort d'un roi poursuivre la vengeance, } 
Est-ce sur le héros, protecteur de la France, 

Dont Ja main releva tes temples abatius 

Qui fit régner les rois, les moors, et les vertos’ 

Mais j'adore, en tremblant ta sagesse imiauable, 

Qui dérobe aux morte|s sa marche impenetrable !” 





' 

We shall refer the supernatural embellishments of the poem, particularly “la 
Caverne de Grodno,” to the reader, with the single remark that they are very 

poetical, and add much to the beauty of the composition: parte of the retreat } 

from Moscow are more applicable to our purpose j 


* Bientét d’affreox torrents d'une eau nvire et glacée 
Ont rendo du convoi la marche embarrassée j 
Notre attirail guerrier reste sans mouvement, 
On sur l’axe engourdi se traine lentement. 
Le coursier sans vigneur, presque sans nourriture, 
Succombe sous le poids des travaux qu'il endure, 
Les chemins sont couverts de soldats harrassés, 
D’animaux haletants, et de chars délaiseés.” 
. . *’ > . 
“A travers les périls et les glaces de |'Ourse, 
Victorieux encore, i! a repris sa course ; 
Mais les fiers Agquilons, partis du fond du Nord, 
Sur leur aile rapide ont apporté la mort 
— 
* We observ» that throughout the author is most reserved in mentioning Eagland 
or the English.---Ed. L. G. 


Armes de tous leurs traits, dans un climat terrible, 

Iis vont la vaincre enfin, cette armée invincible! 

L’hiver, dés son approche, exhale sa fureur ; 

Tous nos soldats, frappés d'une sombre stupeur, 

Accableés par le froid, je besoin, |'insomnie, 

Laissent tomber le fer de leur main engourdie 

Sor un miroir glissant le coursier sans appui, 

Agite en vain ses pieds qui s’échappent sous hui ; 

Il se débat, retombe A chaque pas qu'il tente, 

Et perd en longs efforts sa vigueur défaillante ; | 

Son guide infortuné, qui veut le secourir, ; 

Aussi faible que !ui, sent ses genoux flechir } 

On ne peut plus mouvoir, pour comble d’infortune, | 
\ 





Ces bronzes qui faisaient Ja sdrete commune, 
Et l'on perd avec eux ces arsenaux movuvants 
Qui des foudres de Mars portaient les aliments ! 
Ce robuste guerrier que, dans son vol agile, 

On voyait fondre |'air sur un coursier docile, } 
Auprés du fantissin lui-méme anéanti, j 
Traine languissamment son corpe appesant | 


Quelques nuits ont brise cette vaste machine, 
Et de tant de grandeur consomme /a ruine, 
Plus d’ordre, plus d'accord, Ja discipline fuit ; 
Tout principe de force avec elle est détrait, 
Et chacun, sans songer aux maux qu'il se prépare, | 
Ecoute aveuglément la douleur qui |'egare ; 

Les chefs décourageés, du soldat méconnus, 
Du soldat a leur tour, ne s'inquiétent plus 


* * * > , 


| 
Borée et la famine, ensemble conjures, 


Portent l'accablement dans les curs ulcérés 

Des milliers de soldats sur la neige durcie 

Trainent d'un pied sanglant la chair noire et meurtrie 

Leur supplice redouble a chaque pas qu’ ils font ; 

Une froide sueur ruisselle de leur front } 

Les jours sont déevurants ; les nuits plus devorantes, ' 

En aguisant du froid les fleches pénétrantes, | 

De morts et de mourants laissent toujours jonche 

Le terrain destructeur ov !’armée a couché | 
Ils partaient, chaque jour, au lever de \'aurore, | 

Ne sachant si le soir les reverrait encore 

L‘air ne résonnait plus de la voix des clairons 

On voyait en désordre errer nos bataillons ; 

Eujoués autrefois jusqu’a la pétulance, 

Iis cheminaient alors dans un morne silence, 

Et l'on n’entendait plus que le souffle du vent, 

Et les accents plaintifs qui s'y mélaient souvent.” 


The passage of the Berisina crowns the long course of loss and de ..ation 
“Ce n'est plus que tumulte et massacre et ravage 
La foule sur la foule encombre le passage ; 
On veut se faire jour a travers les debris ; 
Le désespoir, la rage, egarent les esprits 
Pour echapper au torrent qui foule sur la téte, | 
Chacun cherche a forcer l'obstacle qui |'arréte 
Chacun frappe au hasard 6 comble des forfaits 
Le Frangais tombe mort sous le fer du Frangais! 





. | 
Quelques-uns, s‘eloignant d'une scene cruelle, | 
Sous les feux meurtriers dont la plage étincelle, 

Courent, désesperés, sur ces bords désastreux 

A travers les glagons et les flots écumeux, 
Ils s’élancent, poussés par jeur terreur profonde, 
Et, bientét engloutis, trouvent la mort dans l’onde.’ 


Some of the results are pathetically painted: we quote a few lines in both | 


versions -— | 


“Rien n’aliége le poids de leur calamité | 


Consolante pitie, tendre fratermte, 
Motuel interét que le ciel secourable 
Inspire aux malheureux qu'un méme sort accable, 


Sur les maux des mortels verse un baume divin, 
Tout fuit, tout a péri dans ce commun naufrage, 





De cette mort foneste un actre avent-cotereur 
Promena dans les cieux sa sanglanie couleur 
Tels, de noirs pronostics, portant l'effrot dans Rome, 
Annonceérent jadis la perte d'an grand homme. 
With this quotation we commit these volumes to the public ; being, we pre- 


sume, the first to notice a publication which will produce no small excitement 
in the literary and political world ; less perhaps in Engiand than upon the con- 
| tinent of Europe, and especially in ltaly and France. But to our next Review— 
| an illustration that from the sublime to the ;idiculous is but a step 


Summary. 


Archutecture—We observe from Farley's Bristol Journal, that Mr. Britton is 


| delivering @ course of eight lectures on this important national subject in that 
| city—and are glad to learn that they are attended in a manner which. while it is 
, calculated to gratify the intelligent lecturer, must diffuse a taste forthe science, 


where an opportunity at present caisis of applying ite best principles to the pob- 
lic improvement and benefit of the city. Thus may good spring out of evil ; 
and Bristol rise, like a phemuix, from her ashes 

Wordstcorth.—We are sincerely concerned to hear that Mr. Wordaworth’s 
eyes, which have for sume time troubled him, have lately become go bad, that he 


| is compelled to remain in a dark room; and that fears are entertained lest blind- 


ness should be the result, and he should thus painfully find, like hy great prede- 
cessor 
“ Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out ” 
Lathographic Stones.—A quarry of stones, fit for this branch of art has, it is 
said, been found near Verdun, in France 


Vidocqg’s Paper.—The famous French thie!-catcher and author has, we are 
told, just taken out a patent for the manufacture of a paper from which writung 
or printing, when once impressed, can never be effaced 
thing that could happen to most writers 

Lord Seaford’s return to this country, from a visit to his extensive estates jn 
Jamaica, has been deferred till next year. His lordship is « xpected home in the 
spring. 

The Dake of Buccleuch is erecting a shooting bo« on the site of Newark 
Castle, Scotland, which, we understand, will, when completed, cost his Grace 
upwards of £40,000 

Sir Edward Sugden has purchased Boyle Farm, for an oceasional residence, 


This is about the worst 


land has given up his mansion in Sussex 


The new building for the Carlton Conservative Clob, of which Mr. Smirke is 
the architect, is to cost, we understand, about £22,000 

Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Cassino, accompanied by his daughter, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte Gabrielle, are paying @ visit to the Count de Survilliers, at Mor 
den Park, near Godstone. Both the brothers, we understand, intend to pass the 
winter in England 

Naval Promotions and Appointments. —Commander Lord G. Paulet, to the 
rank of Captain; Capt. Jas. R. Dacres, Commander W. P. Stantey, Lieuts 
Lewis Tob. Jones, J. M. C. Airey, H. B Young, and Pred) Blair, Mr. WA 
Bates, Surgeon, Mr. Rd. Bromley, Purser, Messrs WP. Dolling and JR 
Dunn, Assistant-Surgeons, are appointed to the Edinburgh: Capt Francis Masen, 
C. B Lieuts. Stephen Poyntz, G. W. C. Lydiard, Thos. Carpenter, Hon. DW 
A. Pelham, Mr. John Houstoon, Surgeon, Mr. Benjamin Soden, Purser, Rev 
Andrew Watson, Chaplain, Mr. Harvey Morris, Assistant-Surgeon, to the 
Blanche ; Lieut. Peter Hay to the Transport service; Mr. James Rogers, 
Assistant-Surgeon, to the Vietory, as supernumerary —Royal Marines Capt 
Thos. Quested, and Second Lievtenants D. Fosbroke and J. J.C. Me Carthy, 
to the Edinburgh; Lieots. John Frazer and ©. J. Hadfield, to the Blanche ; 
Messrs. Savage, Harrington, and Lowder, to be Second Lieutenants of the 
Woolwich Division ; Messrs. Whiting and Noble to be Second Lieutenants of 
the Chathain Division; and Messrs, Lillicrap and Pleyde to be Second 


| Lieutenants of the Plymouth Division 


The Earl of Chatham is gone to Brighton to pass the winter. His Lordship, 
although at the advanced age of 77, is, we are happy to state, in the enjoyment 
of comparatively good bealth. It is said Uiat the sinecure Governorship of Gib 
raltar, held by his Lordship since the demise of the Duke of Kent in 1890, will, 
at the decease of the venerable Earl, he entirely abolished 


Sir Stratford Canning is making his final preparations for his departure to as 


Captain Rochefort, %. N., brother of Colonet Roehfort, who for so many yeare 


Amitte généreuse et dont la douce main "ce his diplomatic fonctions at the Emperor Nicholae 


Chaqve pas leur présente une lugubre image 
Leurs compagnons frappés du glaive de la mort, 
Et dont echacun s’attend a partager le sort 

Ici, ce furieux, 4 son heure derniére, 
Accuse de ses manx et le ciel et la terre, 
Pousse contre ses chefs des cris injurieux, 
Et, dans son désespoir, insulte méme aux Dieux. 

La, ce jeune guerrier, plus touchant dans sa plainte, 
Tourne vers sa patrie une paupiére éteinte 
Il murmure des noms chers 4 son souvenir 
Ii les murmoure encore a son dernier soupir 

Cet autre, s'étendant prés de son fréere d'armes, 
A reposé sur |ui son front baigne de larmes, 
Et, d'une prompte mort inveqoant le secours, 
Attend ainsi la fin de ses malheureux jours.”’ 

. . , , * 


«Tanta calamita nulla solleva 
Dolce pieta, fraternita soave, 
Mutuo dover che inspira il ciel pietoso 
A i miseri che opprime on fato istesso, 
Generosa amista che lieta spande 
Un balsamo divin so i nostri mali, 
Tutto sparve, peri fra tal naufragio 
Ogni passo offre jor lugubre immago 
Colpiti da la l’arcai lor compagni, 
Ciascuno attende la medesma sorte 
Qui, ferioso, on giunto a i’ ultim’ ora, 
Accusa de’ suoi mali i! ciel, la terra, 
Grida d’ obbrobrio contra i doci spinge, 
E, in suo furor, gli stessi Numi insulta 
La, quel giovin guerrier, piu assai toccante, 
Gli spenti lomi ver la patria volge 
Marmora nomicaria ja sua mente 
E al’ estremo sospir git accenna ancora 
Altri, disteso accanto #! suo compagno, 
Posa sv lui la lagrimosa faccia, 
FE, ona pronta invocando amica morte, 
Si attende ii fin deg!’ infelici giorni.” 


Though thousands of our readers are capable of enjoying these examples of 
foreign tongues ; yet as there are also many thousands who do not enjoy that 
advantage, we shal! not occupy more of the space due to all, than merely to re- 
fer to the battle of Waterloo and the death of Napoleon. With regard to the 
former, the famous expression, ‘‘/a Garde meurt,elle ne se rend pas,” is ascribed 
to Cambrone, and it is said, 


*Combattant en soldat, et le fer 4 la main, 
Trois fois Napoléon sur le sanglant terrain 
Rameéne ces querriers animes de son 4me, 
Et son exemple accroit |'ardeur qui les enflamme ,” 


which we presume to be a poetical license, as he never was at the head of any 
such charges. ‘The last scene, after some rather false sentiment about an im- 
personation of Death, is thus wound up :— 


“Le Héros est tombe sous la faux redoubtable, 

Des jeux de \a fortune exemple déplorable ! 

Du faste des grandeurs gaguére environneé, 

Dans un rédart obecur i! meurt abandonné 

Ainsi tombe. expirant, sur le rocher sauvage, 
L’Aigle altier qui planait jusqu’au sein de lorage 

Il mevurt, tournant son front he las! son front proserit, 
Vers ce sol qui l'oublie, et que son carur chérit ! 

I] meurt, bravant lee coups du destin qui l’opprime, 
Conservant, danse les fers, ea constance sublime, 
L’homme qui, dans les jours de ses prospérités, 

Ao Continent vaincé dicta ses volontés , 

Ce Colusse éclavant de force et de lomieére, 

Qw’avait formé le Ciel pour commander |a terre, 

Si grand par ses havts-faite. ses monuments. ses lois, 
Qui triompha long-temps de la higue des Rous, 

Et qui, victime, enfin, d'une trame profunde, 

Sous le powls de sa chate évranle encor le monde ! 

I! meort, | ceil attaché eur les traite de son file, 
Foisant un dernier veeu pour lui, pour son pays, 
Dieu! . . protege! dit-il, et sa bouche glacte 
S'efforce, mais en vain, d’achever sa pensée 





represenred the coun., of Weetmenth, Is about to lead to the altar Arabella 
youngest daughter of the late Right Hon. J. Caleraft, formerly M. P. for Dorset- 
shire, and sister so J. G. Caleraft, Eeq., member for Warelom, The ceremony 
is to take place in Dorsetshire early in January 


We understand that captain Sir Edward Parry and his lady are shortly ex 
pected from New South Wales, where they have been residing for the last three 
| years, Sir Edward filling the office, during that time, of Commissioner of the 
| Australian Agricultural Association 

There are about two thousand silver mines in Mexico, the annual produce of 
which, during the latter part of the 17th century, was 1,134,424 Ibe, 

There is a herring-fishery in the Black Sea, between the islands of Tendra and 
Kinburn, a fortress at the extremity of the peninsula of the same name in the 
Russian Government of the Taurida, about 60 iniles east by north of Akerman 
The produce of this rising Gehery was last year 128,000 score, of the value on 
the spot of nearly £5.000 

In the course of the !ast five years the population of Marseilles has increased 
by 29,000 inhabitants. In 1827, it was 116,000, but at this time it amounts to 
145,000. The commerce of the town has also progressively increased In 1814 
| the custom doties received, did not amount to mure than 4.171,000fr ; in 1880 
they amounted to 23,260,000fr. ; aod in 1833 they produced 29,046,000fr 


| We are enabled to state from authority that the new French tariff will be pro 
posed to the Chamber of Deputies soon after the opening of the Session, and 
| that it will contain a rednction of duties on several articles of English manv- 
facture, particularly woollen and cotton goods 

Nothing has yet been decided on the subject of British iron, although itis 
clearly understood that in the event of the French making @ material redaction 
in the doty on that article, thére will be a large reduction here in the duty on 
French wines; that isto say, that the wines will be classified, and pay an ad- 
valorem duty 

There is not the slightest truth in the report that Ministers intend to make the 
Dissenting clergy stipendiary by Government. The only material point in the 
proposed Eng!#h Cherch Reform Bill, as regards Dissenters, is, relief from 
Church rates. bot this, we understand, ie only proposed in connection with 
other points which, in the opinion of the Dissenters, render it of little value to 
them 

The King of Belgiom still continues bis contributions to most of the chari- 
table institutions in thie country, to which, before his departure, he was a mom- 
ficent contributor. ‘The amount of these contributions is large. He expends, 
besides, large somes on Claremont, and sobecribes liberally to all works of im- 
provement in the neighbourhood. He has very recently given £500 towards 
the formation of 4 new road 

A vigorous attempt ts to be made by the opponents of the Corn Laws in the 
next Session, peparatory to whieh they are organizing 4 formidable association, 
to be called the Anti-Corn Law Association. Several of the Members of both 
Houses of Partament are said to be active members of this association 


Accounts fran St. Lucia, dated 20th August, state that the Protector of 
slaves, the Hon Stevenson Villiers Surtees, had Leen shot in a doe! through the 
thigh, by a Frenchman connected with the Government of Martinique ; but 
that be had nealy recovered from the effects of his wounds, and was able to at- 
tend to bis offical duties again 


A new set of state harness for the Lord Mayor's carriage in the approaching 
civic procession has been made by order of the Corporation. It is composed of 
black japan andcrimson morocco leather, richly embellished with emblematical 
ornaments, chared in brass, and the head ornaments, rosettes, and reins of crim- 
son silk. We inderstand it is forty-two years since the last State harness was 
made 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Keane, K. C. B., the newly-appointed Commander of the 
Forces at Bontay, has arrived in town for the purpose of making bis final 
arrangement with the Court of Directors, preparatory to bis cqeeere PE. > 
Presidency, wiere he replaces Lieutenant-General Sir Colin Halkett, . B,, 
recalled. Major Macdonald, K. H., and Ensign Lord Charles Lennox Kerr, of 
the 90th Foot, brother to the Marquis of Lothian, are to be Aides-de- Camp to 
the Gallant General. Differences with the Governor of Bombay (the Earl of 
Clare), are said to be the cause of the retorn home of Sir Colin Halkett 60 
shortly after bis arrival in India. Sir John Keane ws for several years Vom- 
mander of the Forces at Jamaica. He wil! embark with his suite at Portsmouth, 
early next week, on board the free trader, Upton Castle, which has been most 
handsomely fitted up for his reception —Nov 9 


The vast increase of the habit of smoking '* Paris is made evident by the 
fact, that the directors of the tobacco and snuff manafactory bave just contract: 
| ed for eight millions of Havanmsh cigars above the estimated consumption for 
| the year 
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present Queen of Spain is three years of age; the Queen of Portugal 
Ray! entered her teens; the Carlist King of France is exactly thirteen ; 
and the Queen elect of Great Britain is not so old as his would-be Gallic Ma- 
a farmer was lately asked by the minister, how it was that when he 
preached the farmer always fell asicep. but when a stranger preached he was a!! 
attention. ‘The farmer replied, “ Why, Sir, when ye preaches | know aw’ 
right, but when a stranger comes I canna trust him, and so | keeps a good look 
out.” ‘ 

_—3 forks to Jupiter's thonderbolt ; 3 prongs to Neptune's 
Fudess"s teste to Cerberus; 3 legs to the tripod, or stvol, on whch the 
Pythian Priestess vaticinated , 3 names to the sun—Sol, Apollo. Liberi ; 3 alsw 
to the moon—Hecate, Disna, and Luna ; 3 ablations at sacrifices; 3 bows o 
approaching royalty ; onee, twice, thrice, and away, say the boys; and 3 balls 
are the ominous emblem of pawnbrohers . ‘ bi * 

reaching im the Open Air —On Friday night a public meeting 

gum ates puna singe ot the National Exchange, Gray's Inn-road, to 
discuss the right of preaching in the open air —Mr. G. Smith, the well-known 
street preacher, who has been frequently imprisoned for preaching in the open air. 
made a long address; and a petition, praying his Majesty to extend his protection 
to air preachers, was agreed to. 

The pariah rates in Mary-le-Bune, in 1688, were £24; in 1788, £28,000 ; in 
1931, £150,000 ; and in 1832, £142,000 

The daughter of the Earl and Countess of Howe, Lady Georgiana Curzon, a 
young lady, only in her eighth year, is said to be a favourite protegee of their 
Majesties. Her youthful ladyship accompanied her parents to the Pavilion. and 
it wan at the desire of the Queen that she officiated as bridesmaid to the Hon 
Mrs. Henry Wellesley, at Windsor 

The Marquess and Marchioness of Londonderry will entertain a large party of 
the nobility, now in the North, at their magnificent seat, Wynyard House, in the 
present month. The mansion has recently received a valuable acquisition in 
the splendid stained glass window, formerly the property of the Hon. Mrs. Beao- 
mont. French plays, in which the young daughters of the Marchioness (the 
Ladies Seaham) are to sustain characters, will form part of the amusements, 

It is necessary to direct the attention of the trading part of the community 
and the public in general to the notice which has been given by the Commis- 
sioners of Stamp Duties, that ail stamps for bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
and receipts for money used after the 30th of November next will be illegal. if 
not from the new dies, with dates, which the Commissioners have had prepared 
for the purpose. 

The suspension bridge across the Avon at St. Vincent's rock, Bristol, has 
been commenced. When completed it will form one of the most curious works 
of its kind in Europe. 

Smoking in Paris. —The vast increase of the habit of smoking in Paris is 
made evident by the fact that the directors of the tobacco and snuff manufactory 
have just contracted for eight millions of Havana cigars above the estimated 
consumption for the year. 

A Relapsed Savage.—The Echo de la Frontere of Valenciennes relates the 
following distressing circumstance :—" A lady of this town, just returned from 
Brazil, brought with her, a8 a servant, a man of the country, who, althuugh ori- 
ginally a savage from the interior, appeared by his calm and docile character to 
have lost all the habits of his tribe. This man was entrusted with the care of 
her child. One day lately he and his charge were missing, and no time was lost 
in searching forthem. At length the wretch was discovered in a forest, in the 
act of devouring the remains of the unfortunate child. The sight of a fine 
child revived in him the cannibal appetite, which he could not resist, and he fled 
into the forest to gratify it. 

Revenge. —There are but three ways for a man to revenge himself of the cen- 
sure of the world ;-—to despise it—to return the like—or to endeavour to live 
80 as to avoid it. The first of these is vsunlly pretended —the last is almost tm- 
possible. ‘The universal practice is for the second. 

Novel For-Hunt.—On Thursday last some harriers belonging to Mr Anthony 
Gaskarth, of Conistone, were placed in a very ludicrous predicament. They 
cast off in the woods belonging to Miss Millers, of Duddon Grove, but in their 
eager search they unkennelled instead of a hare, a young fox! Away reynard 
seampered with the poor hariers at his heels, and they kept on for three cr four 
hours, the sly fox evidently tantalising his slow pursuers ; their owners began 
to despair of overtaking the animal, and were upon the point of ‘giving up the 
chase, when just at that juncture a joud-tally-ho was heard. The sportamen 
startled at the sound, and master reynard pricked up his ears and galjoped as if 
all the demons of the skeleton bunt in Der Freischutz were behing him. The 

azle was soon cleared up, for it turned out that the fox-hounds belonging to R 

loatiethwaite, Esq. of Broughton, chanced to be passing the spot at the time, 
and catching the scent, they eagerly sprung into the wood, and then the farce 
changed into a real fox-hunt, for in a few minutes they were seen at view.— 
Reynard could scarcely believe the change, and therefore treated it, after the 
first start, with evident disdain, and cantered playfully away before the hounds 
Scarcely had twenty minutes elapsed, however, before he found out his mistake, 
and that he must make the best of his heels in earnest, if he meant to save his 
life. The discovery came too late, for the hounds were close upon his haunches, 
and he tried to escape by seeking shelter among the rocks, but in vain, for the 
huntemen coming up were resolute that their poor timid harriers should be in at 
the death of a fox ; so after some little hacking and working he was drawn from 
his snug retreat and killed on the spot. Little did these hunters imagine when | 
they went out in the morning to search for a hare that they should kill a fox. 
They were then regaled with some prime October from the neighbouring man- 
sion, which revived their spirits, and they departed in high glee with the brush— 
that honourable trophy of the huuter, which would no doubt, be well-soaked in 
ale when they arrived in Conistone, the owners being not a little proud of their 
success, for as it was the first fox they were ever in at the death of, so doubtless 
it will be the last till they have a different breed of dogs. 


Rome, it is asserted, never had at one period so many wealthy and titled En- 
glish families as are expected to rendezvous there during the present winter. 

The Directors of the Great Western Railway Company have so far altered 
their original plan of proceeding, as to determine upon applying this session for 

were to complete two sections only of the work, viz. one from London to 

ading, with a branch to Windsor ; and one frum Bristol to Bath. 

A piece of plate has lately been presented to the Rev. Dr. Palmer, at the 
Chard Arms Hotel, Chard, as a testimonial of esteem and gratitude for his long 
and eminent public services, during thirty years that he had officiated as a Mag- 
istrate for the counties of Somerset, Dorset and Devon. The plate is beauti- 
fully executed, and weighs 384 ounces. 

Turkish Confidence.—The Grand Seignor never suffers any of his officers to 
enter the apartments where his money is kept with clothes that have pockets in 
them 

Sweedish Clocks —The chemists of Sweden, it is said, have succeeded in ma- 
king glass clocks answer in lieu of metal ones, The harmonious sounds pro- 
eveding from this new discovery are described as very pleasing. This is harmo- 
nizing Old Time's hour-glass to some tune ' 

The elm tree planted by Pope in the court-yard of Burlington House, upwards 
of a century ago, was rent in twain and blown down in one of the late equinoc- 
tial gales, greatly to the regret of that noble family. 

Curious Parliaments. —In the reign vf Henry [V., a parliament was held in 
Coventry, from which al! lawyers were excluded : and which way in consequence 
called “ Parliamentum Indoctum,,’ or the “ Unlearned Pasiiament ;" and under 
Henry VI, another senatorial Congress took place in the same city. afterwatds 
called “ Parliamentum Diabolicam,” or “the Devil's Parliament,” from the acts 
of attainder passed against the Duke of York and many of his wdherents. 

Persian Females —Among the modes of attraction enjoined tc Persian females 
ie thise—* Let their crimson tinted-toes be exposed, in order that the young men 
may see and admire them with wounded hearts.” 

We understand that a very sharp opposition wil! be made in Parliament to 
some of the numerous railway schemes which wil! be brougle before it, as an 
impression prevails that many of them have their origin in the speculation of 
jron masters, attornies, and engineers, without the slightest regard to the advan- 
tages or disadvantages which may result from them to any but hemselves We 
have heard of instances in which the schemes were got up inthe first instance 
entirely by an iron-master cod an attorney —Cowrt Journal 

French Gallantry.—General Desmoncourt, though bimse!f of very opposite 
principles to those of the Duchess of Berry, thus speaks of the wretch who be- 
trayed her retreat :—* I should never pass him in the streets wthout bestowing 
a horsewhipping on him, did I not think my horse would be degraded by being 
afterwards touched with the same whip.” 

Attempts are making. onder the authority of the new Act, to obtain the con- 
gent of the King in Council to the alternate removal of the Wilts assizes from 
Salisbury to Devizes. 

It is now 35 years since his Majesty's ship Colossus was wrecked in St. Ma 
ry's Roads, Scilly. A few weeks since two young men (brothers) were there 
with a diving apparatus of a new construction, and succeeded in bringing up se- 
veral pieces of cannon, &c., from the wreck. The following extraordinary fact 
merits investigation : one of the guns exploded on being struck wah a hammer, 
while lying near St. Mary's quay, and the wadding, &c. fell on Rat Island 
Master-gunner Ross was severely injured in the leg by the accident 








Forty omnibuses and stages start within every hour between Paddington and | 


EE 


the Bank ; and it is calculated that more pebsons travel by stages on that one 
road every day, than fifty years ago travelled on all the roads in the kingdom. 


At the Cuort of Commissioners of Bankrupts, Basinghall-street, on Wednes- 
day, a special meeting of the creditors of Remington, Stephenson, and Co. was 
held in Mr. Commissioner Evans’ room. The meeting was convened for the 
purpose of assenting to or dissenting from the assignees compromising or com- 
pounding with the trustees of Mr. Horner, late of the Colosseam, under a trust 
deed executed by him for the benefit of his creditors, upon such terms as would 
be stated to the meeting, and for putting an end to the suit in Chancery. The 
creditors assented to compromise the matter at £4000. Mr. Abbott, the official 
assignee, stated that he expected the separate estate of Rowland Stephenson 
would yield a further dividend of 3s and the juint estate 2s. A dividend of 
6d. in the pound on the separate estate would be made about Christmas next 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN CAPT. ROSS AND CAPT. HUMPHREYS. 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 

Capt. R. I have been thinking, Humphreys, what Lord Melville,and Croker, 
and my old enemy, Barrow, will say to my discoveries. I have prepared 
despatches for the Admiralty at least ten times, sealed them firmly, and enclosed 
them io a small wooden box, in the hope that they might be found if I perished 


Capt. H. Lord Melville and Croker are out long since. Sir James Graham 
is First Lord now. 
Capt. R. What Sir James Graham! Of course it is not the radical member 


for Cumberland who makes the motions about sinecures 

Capt. H. The very same, aud as stingy in office as he was snarling out. 
Even the King, though so fond of the service, can’t stop his pruning and 
lopping 


Capt R. The King! why I thought he preferred the army, and neglected 
the navy, 

Capt. H. Ab! I forgot to tell you. Old George has gone. We've now 
Willham IV. The Duke of Clarence that was. 

Capt. R. Indeed! What sort of a King does he make? Is he a strict 


disciplinatiant I hope he has not infringed on the liberties of the people, nor 
ordered Brougham and Denman, who abused him so at the Queen's trial, to be 
strung up at the yard-arm’ Why, what a horrible renegade Sir James Graham 
must be! I wonder the Duke would take bim in. 

Capt. H. The Duke! Broogham! and Denman! Renegade! strict dis- 
ciplinarian! Ab! my good fellow, you are a thousand leagues out of your 
reckoning ; we'’se changed the poles of the earth since you left us. 


Capt RK. [hope you've not had a revolution? 

Capt. H. Ob no, but we've had Reform, 

Capt. R. What! has Lord John Russel! carried bis motion to give members 
to Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham’? Did the Duke and Pee! consent? 

Capt H. The Duke has been out three yearssince. Earl Grey andthe Whigs 
are now in office 

Capt. R. You make game of me. Why what has become of the Tory ma- 


jorities of parliament! 

Capt. H Reduced to a miserable minority in the Commons, and kept in de- 
cent order inthe Lords All the large towns have representatives. ‘The rotten 
boroughs are annihilated. ‘The King turned Reformer, and then it was up with 
the Tories. The Reformed Parliament bas emancipated the West India slaves, 
opened the China trade and reformed the Irish church. 

Capt. R= You tel! me of miracles. Pray have the Whigs found out a way 
to pay off the National Debt 4 


Capt. H. No, that and the North-West Paesage will be discovered to- 
gether 

Capt. R. But tell me, has the King forgiven Brougham and Denman! 

Capt. H. Judge for yo. rself, the first is a Lord, and keeps the King’s con- 


science ; the second is Loid Chief Jusiice of the King’s Bench. 

Capt. R. Good Humphreys! tell me next, do people walk on their hands or 
their feet now in England ? 

Capt. H. The fashion had not changed in that respect when I sailed; but 
what think you of their travelling at the rate of thirty knots an bour—a hundred 
people or so drawn by one engine ! 

Capt. R. Now, Humphreys, don't bounce ; no tricks upon travellers; you, 
at home, are turning Munchausens now. 

Capt H. As live, it’s true; the Duke of Orleans went the other day from 
Liverpool to Manchester in an hour and five minutes. 

Capt. R. The Duke of Orleans! | hope the French have not invaded us ; 
yet old Charles X. must have hated the English reform. 

Capt. H. To be evre he did; he was running as fast a8 possible the other 
way, thes is, towards pure despotism: so the French capsized bim, and put bis 
cousin the Duke of Orleans at the helm. They call him Louis Philippe, and he 
makes a moderately good King, and keeps the French quiet, though the Liberals 
say he does not go far enough. His daughter married Leopold 

Capt. R. Prince Leopold, you mean; dv they live in England then? 

Capt. H. Prince Leopold! No, lack-a-day, one has to teach you the whole 
alphabet over again. King Leopold—King of Belgium ; that is a new kingdom 
sprung up, separated from Holland; the Belgians did not like playing second 
fiddie to the Dutchman, so they mutinied, and chose a captain of their own, and 
they've got out Prince Leopold 

Capt. R. And what said the Holy Alliance to that? 

Capt. H. Said! Why, Nic was Beginning to be saucy, and talked of send- 
ing an army to France; but the Poles revolted, and it took a twelvemonth to 
lick them; they fought like lions, but what signifies that when they were sur- 
rounded by such a set of devils! At last Nic got them down, and then he cut 
their throats. As to Austria and Prussia, they did not like the look of things, 
as the Frenchmen were clearing for action, and calling all hands on deck. So 
they thought itbetter to shear off 

Capt R. You take my breath. I can't receive all this at once, and I fear 
you're bouncing, Humphreys, or else the world has turned topsy-turvy, whilst 
I have been locked up in ice these four years, a'most as fast as a toad in a block 
of freestone. I thought if any body had climbed to the top of the tree in Eng- 
land, it would have been Huskisson. 

Capt. H. Poor Huskisson ! he’s gone ; he was run down by an engine at the 
opening of the Liverpool railway, and killed. 

Capt. R. Horrible! I am almost afraid to ask who is alive. 


But tell me, 
how is my old neighbour — 


, and his daughter, a pretty little girl juet left 








school. 
Capt. H. Little girl! She is Mrs. — . and has a fine boy a vear old 
Capt. R. You don't say so: the chit' Well, I see the world’s going on 


the old principle still; but every thing seems tu be done quicker in England 
than it used to be. What is Walter Scott's last tale? 


Capt. H. Ah! he has told his last; we have gotto the Finis; the bright 
starhas set. But I have news for you—the course of the Niger has been dis- 
covered. 

Capt. R. Who is the lucky man! 

Capt. H. Two young chaps called Lander; one of them was the attendant of 


poor Clapperton. ‘They are well-behaved steady lads, and they have done what 
so many fine fellows perished in attempting. They have traced the river to the 
Bight of Benin. One of them has gone out again, and it will ve well if the 
dysentery does not catch him this time. 

Capt. R. (sighing) I was not born under so furtunate a star. 
what man could do, and suffered more than most. 
that 

Capt. H. Every body will confess that. Cheer up, man, you have solved 
the problem one way at least: you could not find a3 passage where there was 
none. Four winters in the ice is what no man ever endured before The world 


will give you every credit for bravery, perseverance, and skill, not to be out- 
done 


Capt. R. 


But I have done 
Even Barrow will confess 


Do you think so? 


CAPTAIN ROSS'S WELCOME BACK. 


Captain Ross '!—Captain Ross! 
While we grieved for your loss, 

And feared you would never come back ; 
Captain Back he came forward, 


And followed you Nor’- ward, 
While you took a Southerly tack, 


Though we're glad you've come back 
Safe and sound, with uo lack 

Of marvels (we don't mean to doubt ‘em) : 
"Twas vncivil and strange, 
When Back took such a range 

To seek you, you should come back without him 
When Back's left behind you, 
Sull seekimg to find you, 

*Tis found vou've been back for a week ; 
Yet we feet little doult 
You'll seon have to turn ovt 

On a new game of hide-and-go seek. 
For should Beck not be back 


In three years, with his smack 


His instruments. baggage and men, 
You |!) have to gu Nor’-ward, 
And Bactorard and torwar 

To brine Captain Back back again 


— 
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PROSPERITY OF TRADE. 
From the London Spectator. 

If the Adversity-men triumphed in the inquiry before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee,—and we regret to say there can be no doubt of the fact,—they appear 
to have suffered a signal defeat in their twofold attempt to demonstrate, first, 
that our commercial and manufacturing interests are distressed beyond all pre- 
cedent, and secondly, that the country is suffering from the * appreciation” of 
the currency and the withdrawal of the one-pound notes The evidence taken 
before the Committee appointed to investigate the actual state of our shipping, 
commerce, and manufactures, has been partially published; and it forms the 
subject of exulting commentary in the new Nomber of the Edinburgh Review. 
If the passages extracted in the Review, and in the Newspapers, are fair speci- 
mens of the whole mass, we may conclude, that the important interests above- 
mentioned were never in a more healthy condition ; for the parties who were 
examined by the Committee (as far as we are at present informed) were among 
the most competent men in the country to give correct opinions on the subject, 
and their testimony is positive and uniform. 

Mr. Bates, the managing partner in the great house of Baring, Brothers, and 
Company—well known as one of the most intelligent as well as extensive 
merchants in England—thus speaks of the state of the manufacturing interests 
in the North. 

“ Every thing in that part of the country seems to be increasing, resembling 
very inuch a new country; in Liverpool, there are whole streets building, and 
every thing has the appearance of a new town about it; and I see a great dif. 
ference in going along through Manchester and that part of the country ; and 
in Yorkshire there seemed to me to be occasionally entire villages, just out ef 
the bands of the mason, consisting of beautiful little cottages. * * * * + To 
my view, there never wus so secure and healthy a state of things; whether you 
look to the present state of things here, or to the probable state of things for 
several years to come, supposing that every thing remains tranquil here, and that 
there is nothing to shake public contidence.” 

Mr. Kirkman Finlay says, that * the present state of the Cotton trade is one 
of great extension, and uf a rapid sale and activity.” With regard to the con- 
dition of the operatives, he observes— 

* The wages in the establishment with which I am connected, and I believe 
generally throug hout the couniry, are quite the same now as they were many years 
ago; the employment at such establishments 1s regular and constant it never ta- 
ries ; the prices Go not vary. Every body is paid according either to the work 
done by the individual himself, or according to the work dune in the particular 
room in which he may work, according to the nature of the employment ; and 
therefore the wages in such establishments being quite the same as they were 
many years ago, when the prices of provisions were a great deal higher than 
they now are, it follows as a natural consequence, that the labourers must be 
much better off now, in such employment, than they were at any period I can 
name ior many years back.” 





This is saying a great deal: and we are not disposed to question the statement 
respecting the rapid sale of cotton manufactures, and the extensien of the trade 
at the present time. But how does it happen, that wages and employment at 
factories generally throughout the country have been so uniform, when the quan- 
tity of cotton manufactured has varied so much during the last five or six years 1 
We find that, in 1826, the quantity of cotton entered for consumption was about 
163 millions of pounds ; in 1827 it nearly reached 250 miilions: in 1828 it fell 
to 208, and in 1829 to 204 millions of pounds : it rapidly recovered itself in 1830 
when 269 millions of pounds were consumed ; and in 1832 our manufacturers 
took 277 millions. ‘Thus we find that there has been a variation in the quantity 
of cottun manufactured of from 15 to 25 per cent. ; we should have supposed that 
the wages and employment of the work people would have varied in a considera- 
ble degree also. ‘There must have been some circumstance not mentioned, or 
causes uot explained, to account fur this deviation from the ordinary course of 
things. 

Mr Henry Hughes, an extensive wool-broker, affirms, that in a recent jour- 
ney into Yorkshire, he was quite astonished at the number of new mills—* it 
was immense,”’ he says, “‘ enough to astonish any body ;” and asit respects the 
Woollen manufacture generally, he considers that 

“The manufacturers of this country were never better employed than at the 
present moment ; there is more mauufactured at present than there has been in 
any year within the memory of the oldest man living. The manufacture has so 
much increased, that no man, a few years back, would have supposed that York- 
shire would have been in the state in which it is at present.” 

. * * * > 

Having now touched upon the evidence in relation 10 the Cotton, Woollen, 
Silk, Iron, and Shipping trades, we come to that part of it which affecta every 
description of business more or less throughout the country: we allude to the 
investigations of the Committee into the state of the Money-market. The fol- 
lowing passages are extracted from the evidence of Mr. Samuel Gurney, the 
well-known bill-broker. 

“Is the amount of bills now in circulation as large as formerly !”—I think 
the aggregate amount of bills in circulation at this time is larger than in many 


previuvs periods; the number is larger also ; the average amount ef each bill 
is smaller.” 








* Du you think that answer is consistent with your representation that the prices 
of property have fallen very generally '’—* It is entirely consistent, inasmuch 
as the price being low, the same quantity of goods produces a smaller bill, but 
produces a great increase of consumption ; consequently there is a great 
increase in the number of transactions, and the aggregate amount is weil main- 
tained.” 

** Do you think there has been an increase of consumption of beef and mut- 
ton in the country !’—*"]Tam not competent to answer that question; I am 
quite satisfied that there is an increased consumption of manufactured goods in 
the country.” 

“In value or in quantity ?”’—* I think in both.” 

‘Have you heard that from manufacturers themselves ?”—* I come to that 
conclusion from what | hear, and from what I see in my own business. I see that 
the gross amount of bills is very great; and I see furthermore that the bills 
themselves are less in point of size ; which can only arise from the multiplicity 
of transactiuns and a great consumption of goods.” * * * 

* How is the circulation, comparing it with the quantity that was in circula- 
tion a few years ago!”—* The country bank-notes are reduced considerably ; 
bat the amount of gold, silver, and Bank of England notes, is very large; so 
that it is doubtful whether there is much, if any, comparative reduction. The 


circulation of the country is very abundant for the purposes of the country at 
this time.” 


* > > > * 

* Do you mean to say that there is as much circulating medium now as in 
the former time !"—* The Bank of England circulation is very well kept up to 
the customary mark ; the amount of gold in circulation is very great ; the amount 
of country bank circulation is considerably less than it was ; taking it altogether 
I think it is somewhat less. The redaction in the country hank circulation is so 
considerable ; it is, nevertheless, very adequate to the wants of the country.” 

* You think that the present prices, though low are healthy 1”—** I think so." 


. ta > * * 


Mr. Gurney is of opinion that the trading intelligence of the country is very 
much increased since 1825: people gained a “ vast experience ” from the year 
1824 and 1825. He says, when speaking of the mode in which trade is car- 
ried on at the present time— 

* There is a redaction of profit, but also a reduction of risk ; such reduction 
of profit, in my opinion, arises from the very great mass of individuals possess- 
ing trading intelligence and moderate capitals ; it is in my judgment the result of 
our health and general well-doing, rather than the contrary.” 

It will be seen from these extracts, that the Currency-doctors went to work 
cunningly with the witness, but were baulked. 

Mr. Lewis Lioyd, the banker, never knew trade in so healthy a state as it is at 
present. He says, in explanation of this remark, 

* There is an absence of speculation ; there is a regular demand fully ade- 
quate tu the supply; there is no accumulation of stocks on hand, and yet no 
forced means resorted to fur the purpose of disposing of these stocks; and I 
think that the bills of exchange in circulation are upon sound transactions of busi- 
ness, and of a mure healthy character than ever] knew before.” 

* Have you any reason to believe that there is any wantof accommodation 
foun! by those parties who wish to engage in trade upon good secority ?”— 
* None whatever: money is so abundant, that the only difficulty is in finding 
employment for it. No man, with a good security in his hand, can be at a loss 
to get money now ; in fact, we are very glad to receive applications for money 
upon any thing lke a reasonable security.’ 

* Do you consider that the applications that are made to you are generally 
based upon more sound transactions than formerly !”’—*« Yes ; prices are mode- 
rate, but the risk is reduced to very little ; profits are small, but risks are propor- 
tionably small; and I think trade is also in an unusually sound and healthy 
state.” 

* Have you made any observations in your own business with regard to the 
number of bad debts that are made now, and within the Jast twelve or eighteen 
months, as compared with former periods!”—*“The best reply J can make to 
that question is, that I have never known the bills of exchange 1n circulation 
better part than they are now, and! am not aware of any failure of any con- 


sequeme 
Ami agein— 
“ The profits of trade are certainly emal! 


; and, in order to be made profitable, 
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trade must now be followed with great industry, great economy, and a proper Number of pensi on the rolls under the Act of 1832, 23,438, viz : | when Gen. Santander returned to thet country and assumed the govern- 
ion of skill and judgment ; aud whenever it is so followed, it is success- i -~ + = + = + © = 1,263;Georgia- - - - - + - + 293) mont Of the guilt of those : il hae bee ; 
fol. The habits of trade that were contracted during the late war were extreme- | New Hampshire - - - - - 1.372 Kentecky - - - <« - - - 1,881 ‘ ne the . persons nothing in detail has n made publie— 
ly unfavourable to trade. They were speculative ; large profits were suddenly Massachusetts - - - - - 2810|Tennessee- - - - - - - 1,276 °°" they are guilty. or they would not have been executed, but as yet the 
made ; and till those habits are laid aside and forgotten, and better habits Counecticut - - - - - - 1,744}Indiana - - - - - - - - 400 Bogota papers present nothing but the appalling and naked facts of the condem- 
contracted, the complaints and murmurs that we hear wh xt not altogether | _— Island - - - - - -  594/Ohio and Pittsburgh - - - - 1,242 | Dation and executiun of the miserable victims; neither has it yet been shown 
ase ; but I am sure that those who pursue trade now with industry sndeconumy , Vermont - - - - - - - 1,468|[.ouisiana - - - - - - - - 10) to what extent the ; 
comnts fail to do well. The profits are small; but such persons will be rewarded | New-York - - - - - - ~ 4,310}Mississippi- - - - - - - - @8)j f ee = - Dee samp esgpncepe: pay 
ah a proper dagies of profi.” iNew temp - + -- - ee . - con - See ts prospect o carrying its treason into effect. We do not hear that any particu- 
« With what particular branches of trade are you most acquaiuted."—*' My | Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh - 1,136|Missoori - - - - - - - - 95) lar body was found in arms, or even proved to be organized ; but we for the 
experience extends more particularly to cotton, wollens, silk, and iron; and my | Delaware - - - - - - - - 4ifilinois - - - - - - - ~ ~ 155) Present content ourselves with the expectation that as seen as the trials are 
remarks apply to all four.” she. J Maryland - - - ---- - Michigan Territory - - - - - 15) concluded, the evidence will be published, and the guilt of the guilty made mani- 
« Have you any acquaintance with shipping ?"—“ None whatever.” Virginia - - - - - - + J,527|Arkansas - - - - - - - - 5| fest 
Mr. Attwood, or one of his party, appears then to have taken Mr. Lloyd | North Carolina - - - - - 1,078/Florida- - - - - - - - - 8 


in hand: he did not make much of him, however, as the subjoined extract will 
wey far as your knowledge goes, should you say now that there was a surplus 
floating capital in London; insomuch that bankers find it difficult to employ 
their services upon good and acceptable security '’—* There is a very large sur- 
plus; we cannot employ our surplus money at this moment at 2 per cent.” 

« Did such a phenomenon ever happen during the war !""—* Never.” 

“Can you call it a healthy state of trade, when you have that symptom ex- 
isting, that you cannot employ capital at 2 per cent!"—I think there is an 
overgrown capital in the country; this may be very undesirable to the capitalist, 
but | am not aware that it betrays any symptom of d in trade. There 
was also a great deal borrowed by government during the war, and we have not 
that market now.” ad * ¢ * 

« Would you call it a hea!thy state of trade in which capital wes amassed in 
great masses by a few, and in which there was considerable poverty and distress 
among the labouring classes !""—~* If trade occasioned it, I should say it is not ; 
but I do not think it is occasioned by trade.” 

« Could trade be healthy in the existence of such a state of fac's ; capital ac- 
cumulating in great masses in the hands of some, and great poverty and distress 
among the labouring classes 1" T do not see how that is to be prevented : the 
industrious and the careful wil! accumulate, and the idle will spend it. * * * 

‘Is it your opinion that capital is equally diffused now with what it was at 
former times within your knowledge ?’—* Yes, as generally diffused now as 
ever I knew it to be.” * . * > © . ‘ 

“Js it not within your knowledge, that during the war there was a great ex- 
tent of fictitious capital created by means of bills of exchange !’—*' Fictitious bills 
were created fur the purpose of raising money, and that made trade during the 
war extremely dangerous and unsound.” 

* Are not credits generally shorter now than during the war ’’—* Yes, (rade 
is now very much in ready money.” 

—>— 


COLOMBIA. 





Bogota, November 17. 

President Santander has summoned the Congress of New Grenada to meet at 
Bogota on the Ist of March next. 

The Consprators —Down to Oct. 20th, no less than eighty days had been oc- 
cupied in the trial of the ** 23d July’ conspirators, 46 of whom were condemned 
to death, and 17 executed. The names of the latter are as follows :-—Francisco, 
Ignacio; and Juan Amaya, Ignacio Acero, Juan Arjuna, Juan Nepomuceno Es- 
candon. Francisco and Antonio Grillo, Lucas Gracia, Antonio Nieto, Antonio 
Ramirez, Alejo Rodriguez, Jose Sandoval, Telmo Santos Joan Nepomuceno 
Triana, Augustin Yepes and Matias Zuniga. ‘They were all shot on the 16th 
of Oct., at 10 o'clock in the morning. One of the 46, (Jose Sarda,) escaped 
from prison, and 28 had their sentences commuted to imprisonment for 10 years 
in the fortress of Chagres and Carthagena, viz_—In the fortress of Chagres, 
Manuel Izquierdo, Nicholas Sanchez, Alejo Arjona, Francisco Caiman, Juan 
Nepomuceno Barrera, Juan Santos, Saivador, Pulido, J. Nepomuceno Molano, 
Domingo Martinez, Pedro Benavides, Estanislao Santos, Franciscu Caicedo, 
Valentin Yepas, Andres Salgado, Victoriano Jimenes, Mauricio Acero, Jose M 
Galindo, Juan J. Sanabria, and Manual Sanches.—In the fortress of Cartha- 
gena,—Francisco Rojas, Jose Maria Morales, Juan Nepomuceno Acero, Luis 
Vanegas, Antonio Diaz, Carlos Torres, Pioquinto Lopez, Cruz Zavala, and Vi- 
cente Ramiiez. 





Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Carthagena, December 3, 1833. 

We are ina great ferment here, relative to the affair of the French Consul. 
I stated in my last that the two French corvettes, which had been off the port, 
were no longer to be seen. Two or three days after, they were descried at a long 
distance from the city. On the 6th November, a communication having been 
received from President Santander, the Governor of this place sent a buat to 
make known the fact to the commander of the corveites, who, however, de- 
clined having any communication with the boat. On the following day, the cor- 
vette Seine disappeared, and two or three days after. the Hebe likewise. Since 
that date, we have heard nothing either of Frenchmen or corvettes, (except that 
the Consul was at Kingston,) until day before yesterday, when another French 
corvette made her appearance here, and after receiving a pilot, run up in front of 
the Castle Boca Chica. Yesterday she entered the inner harbour, and anchored, 


The affairs of the Equador are equally unsettled with those of New Grenada. 
| Flores at the last accounts, bad proceeded to Guayaquil to suppress an insur- 
Total . - . ‘5 23,438 rection—having but just succeeded in suppressing another nearer his capital, in 

The Navy —The vesse!s now in commission are | ship of the line, 3 frigates, | which several persons of note were sacrificed. 
10 sloops of war, and 6 schooners. In ordinary, 6 ships of the line, 9 frigates, | oo 
and 5 sloops of war. Building, (nearly completed.) 5 ships of the line, and 7! The Parliamentary Report on the Trade and Manufactures of Great Britain 


South Carolina - - - - - District of Columbia - - - - 





frigaies. Total, 12 ships of the line, 16 frigates, 15 sloops of war, and 6 schooners 
Frames of live oak have been delivered at the different Navy-Yards for 4 ships 
of the line, 7 frigates, and 4 sloops of war. Besides these, contracts have been 


| has attracted mach attention in England, particularly from the highly favourable 
developments that have been made. The Edinburgh Review has an exulting 
article on the subject, a portion of which we presented to our readers a fort- 


made for the frames of 1 ship of the line, 1 frigate, and | sloop of war. The : 
whole quantity of live ovk received at the Navy-Yards for the vessels not yet | night ago. We have since found another article in the London Spectator, 
constructed, is 365,435 eubic feet. ‘There is also on hand, for the same purpose, | which contains facts not embraced in the previous notice. 
206.887 feet of white oak plank, 198,652 cubic feet of white oak timber, 188,204 | serted to day, 
cubic feet of yellow pine timber, 44,560 do masts and spar timber, white oak | 
knees, in number, 5,500 | 
The estimates for 1834 contemplate the employment of 1 ship of the line, on . . , 
with 834 men; 3 Gret clase frigates, 483 men eech; 1 do second clas, 367 | The Collector of the Customs at Pictou, Nova Scotia, bas incurred the dis- 
men ; 11 sloops of war, Ist class, 188 men each; 7 schooners, 55 men each. | pleasure of certain captains trading to that port from the United States, for which 
Total 5011 men. the said collector has been assailed with the coarsest abuse in several news- 
There have died, of naval officers, as ascertained by the Department, since | papers. Not content with impugning his public character, his personal appear- 
the Ist of December, 1832, Captain William Bainbridge, Master Commandant pe has been made the subject of ridicule, which in our humbl 
John H. Bell, Lieutenants Pattinger, Sullivan, M‘Mullin, Nicholson, Rinker | : 7 : a 
and Wish; 1 surgeon, 3 assistant surgeons, 3 passed midshipmen, 2 midship- | strongly savors of a lack of argument. Now, thie collector, who is Mr. Noonan, 
men, 1 sailing master, 1 gunner, 1 sail maker, brevet Captain J.C. Hall of Ma- | ' personally known tous, and if the charges against bis public conduct be not 
rines, and Isaac Philips, Navy Agent. One Lieutenant, (R. B. Randolph,) 1 | better founded than those against bis personal looks, be may apprehend but little 
passed midshipman, and 7 midshipmen, have been dismissed. Four Lientenants, | damage from bis accusers The former Collector was what is termed an easy 


This we have ia. 
believing that our readers will readily pardon any trifling repeti- 
tion, should it exist, on account of the great importance of the subject generally 





2 chaplains, 2 passed midshipmen, 2 assistant surgeons, 23 midshipmen, 4 su- | "4" and therefore, became very popular with those who wished to do business 
bordinate officers, and 2 lieutenants of marines, have resigned.—Journal of | ¢4sy ‘erms ; and as Mr. Noonan, in the spirit of the age, bas thought proper 
Commerce ~ | to reform certain matters, he has, perhaps, incurred some displeasure. We have 








Married, on Thursday evening 2d January, by the Rev. Dr Anthon, Lawrence 
Kearny, Esquire, Captain U. S. Navy, to Miss Josephine ©. Hall 


Died, at New Longueil. U.C., on Wednesday the 11th inst., Alexander Me- 
Naughton, Esq., Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 2} a 2] per cent. 


TENE AIL IBUOW, 


__NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1834. 


not yet seen Mr, Noonan’s statement, but when it reaches us, we shall submit it 
to our readers. -_—- 

We to-day commence the second volume of the new series, and trust that our 
subscribers have been fully satisfied with our labours during the past year. We 
| shall next week forward the Index and Title-Page of the volume just concluded, 

and we strongly recommend an examination of the former—it will be found to 
contain a body of matter, possessing a degree of interest and value, not to be 
met within any other publication. It will be satisfactory to our friends to learn 
that the Albion continues to receive its wonted support, and that no expense or 
= | effort will be spared by its conductor to preserve its present high reputation 
It may be proper to state, that new sources of information are open to us, 











We are without later intelligence from Europe. 





; and that we shall immediately avail ourselves of them, For the present we are 
It will be remembered that in the last session of Parliament, a bili was passed 


for the investigation of the rights, and for the examination into the revenues of 
all the Corporate bodies in England and Wales. In compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Act, Commissions have been formed, and the recent arrivals furnish 


| content to submit to our readers the number before them, in the full confidence, 
| that it will bear the most critical examination in manner, matter, and execution. 





We beg to direct the attention of our readers to the extraordinary surgical 
us with the proceedings in various parts of the country, where the Commission- 


ers had commenced their duties. As the Act of Parliameut was imperative, 
leaving nothing to the discretion of either the Examiners or the Examined—in 
fact, as it directly instructed the Commissioners, and gave them an unlimited 


case just published by Dr. Beaumont. We have made our extracts sufficiently 
copious to give the reader a full understanding of the whole matter. 
| La France Litteraire is a new periodical just published at No. 7 Broad St. 
| It is very neatly executed, and we believe it finds a ready sale. Its contents are 


| made up from the literary articles which appear in the Courier des Etats Unis, 
custody, the public rightly presumed that the whole truth would he revealed, | q well established French journal in New York. 


however the Lodies who had so long concealed it might euffer by the revelation. | 


authority over the means of information hitherto concealed in the Municipal 


We have inserted to-day, a few extracts from a fine French poem on Napo- 
The Corporations of England have heretofore generally denied the right of vse jleon. It is not usual with us to publish articles in French, but as the poem we 
public to examine into the character of their rights and immunities, as well as jad od pumneneee extraordinary merit non as inany - ae are Satine 
; : the langua . he present occasion stepped aside from our usw 

, ci iby | wie Age, we have ons 
into the nature and extent of their revenues, and the oniy means possessed hy | praction, and theew ae--ctved on the indulgence of our renders accordingly, 


an individual to test a privilege or repair a wrong, lay in an appeal to the Court. | ‘There would appear to be some mystery about the authorship, as will be seen 
With a few exceptions, the enquiries have told but few secrets ; there has not | from the remarks which precede the verses. 

been much attempt at concealment or reservation, and the books relative to the | Mr. and Mrs. Wood, we are bappy to see, will shortly return to New York. 

rights and revenues have been freely exposed In general, mirth has been ex- | They will sing at the Musical Fand Concert on the 11th inst, 

cited rather than anger, as the singular origin of a custom was explained ; and | Mr. Power ts otill playing at the Park with bis voual escolionse and success. 

objections nearly in every case have applied to the olden times that conferred | The exhibition of Thom's admirable statues of ‘Tam O'Shanter and Souter 


Of ¢ hia | Johnny will be actually closed this evening 
the principle rather than to those who continue to exercise it. course abu We are requested to make the same announeement with respect to Danby’s 


have been detected in so ample a field of investigation—-such, par example, a8 | gg painting of the Opening of the Sith Seal. 





but gave no salute. Her commander came on shore, and proceeded di- 
rectly to the residence of the Governor, whom he informed that he had brought 
dispatches for the French Consul, concerning whom as well as the corvettes, 
nothing was known at Martinique. 

This is the pretext under which the above vessel has come into port; but I 
confess I am very suspicious concerning her mission. For if nothing were known 
at Martinique, either of the Consul or corvettes, how is it that she has come up 
into the harbor, where the former corvettesdid not come’ If the first corvettes 
sentby the Governor of Martinique did not come into the harbor, and only stationed 
themselves off the port, how is it that this one, sent by the same person, came 
directly into the harbor, without knowing the fate of the others, or the destiny 
that should await itseif? All these things, coupled withthe announcement in the 
Globe of 14th Oct. that Admiral Makau had received orders from his government 
to interfere in the affairs of their Consul, induce me to believe that the present 
corvette is a surt of pioneer sent forward by the said Admiral, who will perhaps 
arrive here in person very shortly. We shall soon know the result. I expect it 


force, rather than moral, often prevails, we cannot assure ourselves of success. 
We will at least give a fresh example of heroism. 

Relative to the affairs of the interior, there is nothing special to communicate, 
but I must inform you that in our Sister State, El Equador, Mr. Rocafuerte has 





made an insurrection against the President (Flores) A battle was fought, in 
which the former was killed, together with many other illustrious men. Flores 


triumphed. Scarcely, however, was the battle gained, when he received in- | 
telligence that Guayaquil had risen.— whereupon he marched against that city. | 


We are always in trouble of some sort. 
Peru continues in a state of revolution, but we have no particular details. 


The assassins of Col. Woodbine and family, were executed on the 21st ult., whom their management has been entrusted, incapable, as public bodies, of 
except one woman, Leticia, whose sentence was deferred for special reasuns. 
The murderers were Col. Woodbine's slaves, and had been imported by him 


from abroad. 
—— 


ARMY AND NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We have received from Washington the documents accompanying the annua 
Reports of the Secretaries of War and Navy, from which we derive the follow 
ing particulars. 


The U. S. Army, as now constituted, comprises 6,412 men, viz: dra- nani 
goons, 393 ; artillery, 1,788 ; infantry, 3.225; recruits and unattached soldiers, | property of Mexico is immense, and is said to be nearly equal to one hundr 
673.—The whole number of recruits, including dragoons, entered from Ist | millions of dollars. This is certainly a bold measure, and will try the strength 


January to 30th September, 1833, is 3,036. 

The nnmber of militia in the United States, according to the latest returns, i 
1,316,615 
30th September, 1833, was 7,941,792 lbs., of which goes to the U. States, a 


mines since 1821 





From 1821 to 30th Sept. 1823 - - - 335,130 lbs. 
Year ending 30th Sept. 1824 - - - - 175,220 
do do 1825 - - - - 1,051,120 
do do 1826 - - - 2,333,804 
do do 1827 : - - - 6,092,560 
do do 1828 - - - - 12,311,730 
do do 1829 - - - 14,541,310 
do do 1830 - - - - 8,332,058 
do do 1831 - - . 6,449,080 
do do 1832 - 4,281,876 
do do 1833 7,941,792 
Total - - - - 63,845,740 


The number of pupils in all the schools at the various missionary stations racter. The trials of the persons implicated or supposed to be implicated in 


anong the Indians is estimated at 1835. 


The number of revolutionary pensioners now on the rolls, under Acts prior 
to |832, is 11,034; invalid pensioners, 3,785. Number of revolotionary pen- . 
sioers whose decease has come to the knowledge of the Department during the ; the public square of Bogota—others are condemned to the dungeons of Cas- 






yea ending 4th September last, 425 ; invalid pensioners, 63. 





will be unfavourable. Weare resolved to defend ourselves; but as physical | 


The quantity of lead made at the U. S. Lead Mines, during the year ending | weakened indeed must that hierarchy be that tamely submits to such a despolia- 


rent, 472,645 lbs. Annexed is the statement of the quantity made at these for the act—that it is necessary thus to cripple the priests in order to prevent 


| the contribution of £500 per annum from the funds of a north of England Cor- Consulates.—It is officially announced in the government paper of Tuesday, 
poration towards the support of a pack of hounds, the donations from Municipal | that Thomas Dixon, Esq, is recognised as Consul of the King of the Nether- 

| funds in the purchase of racing plate, and the sums voted in behalf of the | = ahs port > woe : the Commonwealth shew on 

. ” ‘ ‘Scant h to pro | ). A. Homer, Esq., bas also been recognized as Consu \gium at 

noble science of Gastronomy—but they have not been significant enoug P | enme port ; and Hoary Lefebere, consul of the came hingdom for the port of 

| Charleston, S. C. 

| ployed will hereafter meet a new destiny. | C.F. Hoyer, Esq, has also been recognized as Consnl, under appointment 

| So far as the enquiries have extended, it does not appear that any reasonable | of his Royal Highness, the Grand Duke of Baden, for the port of New-York. 
apvlogy is afforded for the outcry that has been raised against the bodies cor- | ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 

| porate of England. It may be, that their immense funds may be more advan- | A. Quarterly Meeting of this Society will be held at Webb's Congress Hall, 


. > 
See ‘ f Parl t can | 0 Friday evening, the 10th of January, at 6 P.M., forthe Election of Officers, 
| tageously employed than at present, but the omnipotence of Parliamen | for the your eneving, from the $84 Apri! nest. 


alone re-direct the application of their resources; it may be that the privileges | 


voke any serious remark, especially as it is understood that the funds so em 





| of the few, should be surrendered for the advantage of the many, but this cannot 
| be effected, until it is determined in what manner new rights are to be enacted 


We have received the following song from a correspondent in Canada, and 
readily give it insertion. It forms one of a volume of songs about to be published 
out of old possession ,; and it may be thatan age that strikes at monopoly, will by Messrs. McFarlane and Co., of Kingston. It certainly possesses much merit, 
| demand an abolition of every chartered office, but surely the work of destruction | and in the hope and expectation that it is only a fair specimen of the whole, we 
| may proceed without the unworthy accompaniment of detraction, which con- | wi)| with pleasure transmit the names of any subscribers from thie quarter, 
| founds the holder with the office, and condemns the one because the other is The price of the volume is only one dollar :-— 
| mischievous. | SANG. 

We think that the Commission to which we have alluded, well-intentioned, Tone—* Willie brew'd a peck o’ maus.” 


| and perhaps well-temed, as the times go, but as we have never joined in the Acid Seosia'e bille they tbe 

An’ © Albin'’s chalky cliffs,” save free ; 
An’ Erin wi’ ber tantroms, lang 

Has draint the walls 0’ poesy. 
We hae nae Byrons, Burns’, nor Moores, 
| To chant her praise, as it should be ; 


| abuse so indiscriminately levelled at the Corporations, so do we now rejoice at 
the result of the enquiries respecting them, believing that the individuals to 





| the unworthy conduct so constantly attributed to them. 





But tact or nane, the will is ours, 
Sae here's a stave for Cananin. 
She has nae ancient fame to boast, 
A wee bit bairn, on Nature's knee ; 
Tho’ some fouk ken it, to their cost, 
Whan ruffi't she can scart a wee, 
But yet it's no a trade she likes, 
Sbe'll aye lat be, for fair lat be ;— 
Yer gruesome an’ yer feghtin’ tykes, 
Lord, keep awa frae Camapts. 
She canna brag o' diamond mines, 
Goleonda, or Pero, like ye ; 
She canna rear Italia’s vines, 
Bat fient, for a’, she cares a flea. 
Her towrin’ woods, an’ hills o° airn, 
Can charm frae roun’, an’ ‘yont the sea, 
He: wale o' playthings for the bairn ;— 
An’ barley thrives in Camapin. 
Her skies a kinder temper wear, 
Than ither climes’ that vaunt sae hie ; 
As witness a’ her curn an bear, 
That feed their starvin’ progeny. 
Av’ mair, betoken, a’ disease 
Aneath them springs {rae idlety ; 
The Doctor only pines an’ dies, 
Por want o° wark in Camacin. 
Tho’ young in years, she grows apace ; 
A cent'ry mair an’ syne ye'll see; 
Amang the nations sic a face, 
"ll no be dasht by contomely. 
Then Albin's, Erin's, Scotsa’s sone, 
A bumper toast, an’ fill it bie 7 
“ While Lawrie* to the oceso runs, 
Prosperity to Canavis.” 


| We announced a week or two ago the total suppression of the party in 
| Mexico which sought to overthrow Santa Anna and his government. Since 
that time Gen. Bustamente and several exiled leaders of the defeated party 

| have arrived at New Orleans, and sought the protection of the American soil. 
~ | We also learn that the victorious Government have caused the Church property 
| of Mexico to be confiscated for the exigencies of the State. The ecclesiastical 


of the dominant party. It is an act that will offend the religious feelings of a 


* | large portion of the people, and excite the eternal animosity of the clergy— 


s | tion of its rights, and we should almost doubt the truth of the reason assigned 


| them from exciting new revolutions. Their power, we think, must have been 
reduced to a nullity long before such a step could be taken by any government 
| But it is satisfactory nevertheless, to learn that the large sum of money thus 
| obtained is to be applied to the payment of the national debt due to Great Bri- 
tain—fer this wil! relieve the country and restore its credit at the same time. 
| Money, too, is the main sinew of war, and this accession of funds will 
| perhaps enable the government to establish and consolidate its power We 
shall be glad if it does, for to us it is immaterial who presides in Mexico, or what 
party is uppermost, provided the tranquillity of the country is maintained. The 
| strongest government is the best in all the South American states 
In the absence of European intelligence we have copied some of the recent 
| intelligence from Colombia, deeply and sincerely lamenting its unfortunate cha- 





the conspiracy of July last, has lasted eighty days, during which time 46 indi- 
viduals have been condemned to death, seventeen of whom have been shot in 


thagena and Chagres. This is certainly not the millenium that was promised| ¢ Gy Lawrence? 
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A Favourite Waltz, by L. V. Beethoven 
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The Drama. 


Davry- Lane —* The Winter's Tale” was played on Monday night, and being 
well cast, it drew a large audience. Mrs. Sloman appeared as Hermoine for the 
firet time, and went through the not very difficult task in a way which gave, 
and ought to have given, general satisfaction: her delivery of the tert was ju- 
dicious and correct, and her action appropriate and graceful Macready's 
Leontes can scarcely be praised above its merits: there is a depth and rich- 
ness about the tones of his voice that makes them seem to come from his very 
heart, and not the mere manofacture of his mouth. ‘The part of Avutolycus was 
very amusingly sustained by Harley, particularly im the scene where he apes the 


courier to the Old Shepherd and his Son, Bilaachard was capital in the former, 
4 


and Russell not amiss ia the latter 


This house was literally crowded on Wednesday evening ; an occurrence to 


be ascribed to the announced combination of three sources of attractiou—the 
presence of Captain Ross, the performance of the tragedy of Werner. and the 
representation for the first time of a new melo-drama, entitled “ Prince Lee Boo 
and the Pelew Talands ” vith regard To the first—the presence of Captain 
Ross—it was no go, for the gallant Captain dif not appear, unwilling, perhaps, 
to be made “ the lion” for crowding a Theatre. Wittrrespec: tu the second, the 
tragedy of Werner, and which with Macready and Cooper's acting ought at any 
time to draw a crowd, it was performed as usual; and with the exception of Mr 
King’s Ulrick, which is but a very la /a sort of affair, produced the deepest sen- 
gations through the house ; and as for the third, the melo-drama, we can only 
say ite success was far from complete ; in fact, it was altogether a very meagre 
affair, and with the exception of the scenery, which was really splendid, had bet- 


tor been left to the adoption of some of the minors. The story is founded on | 


the well-known wreck of the Antelope East Indiaman, on one of the Pelew Is- 
lands, and the piece opens with a very beautiful view of the coast of one of the 
Pelew Islands, where we find the crew of the Antelope busily employed in build- 
ing a yawl, in which they mean to proceed to China, Abba Thule, the King of 
Pelew, has exercised the utmost hospitality towards the strangers, and they, on 
the other hand, have conducted themselves with so much propriety as complete- 
ly to win the good feelings of the islanders. Prince Le Boo (Mademoiselle 
Celeste), the heir apparent to the semi-savage dignities of Pelew and its depen- 
dencies, becomes strangely attached to Jack Blanchard (Mr. T. P. Cooke), late 
boatswain of the Antelope, a talkative sea wit from Wapping, and determines to 
proceed with him to England. His father consents, and the young prince takes 


his passage with Blanchard, in the newly-built yawl, the scenic launch of which | 


was very badly managed, for at one time there was every prospect of the vessel 
being stranded in the orchestra. The adventurous crew, however, arrive safely 


in England, when Lee Boo is introduced to a certain Lord Arlingford (no doubt | 


a commissioner of the customs), with whose fair daughter he incontinently falls 


in love ; and, as we understood the story, the young lady at once feels a penchant | 


for the half reclaimed, bot, of course, most interesting savage. Ulva (Mrs. H 
Cawee), to whom the faithless Prince had been betrothed, contrives, however, to 


find ber way to her beloved, and succeeds in bringing him back to his allegiance. | 
With the assistance of Blanchard they make their escape, but in endeavouring | 


to get on board an East-Indiaman, their boat is swamped. Al! now is terror, 
when the intrepid Blanchard plunges into the waves, and rescues the lovers 
The scene ends with a tableau vivant, a la Paul and Virginia. The materials 
which the stury affords for a dramatic entertainment are not very good, and the 
author, whoever he may be, has the merit of having made the “ worst" of them 
Celeste danced with vigour and agility. T. P. Cooke was, as usual, the beau 
ideal of a dandy sailor. Some, but very little, disapprobation was manifested 
during the progress of the piece, but at its termination the uproar against its repe- 
tition was almost unanimous, although Mademoiselle Celeste herself endeay- 
oured to announce it, with the additional aid of Mr. T. P. Cooke. Notwith- 
standing the sense of the acdience, however, it has since been repeated. — 
Nov. 3. 
—~>—. 


TIBBIE INGLIS, OR THE SCHOLAR’S WOOING. 
BY MARY HOWITT 
From the For get-Me-Not 

“ Tibbie Inglis’ is altogether one of the most charming ballads we have late- 
ly met with it is all over true nature, deep feeling, and pastoral simplicity ; 
it is worth a thousand thousand of those flashy things which glitter but to die 
Tibbie is a sweet creature, and her scholar isa lad of grace’ Mary Howitt, 
you must touch your harp again with the same sedate and happy hand, aud make 
the world your debtor for a volume of ballads such as this -— 


Bonny Tibbie Inglis ' 

Through sun and stormy weather, 
She kept upon the broomy hills 

Her father's flock together 


She was sitting ‘mong the crags, 
Wind, and méased, and hoary, 

Reading in an ancient book 
Some old martyr-storv 


Sixteen summers had she seen— 
A rosebud just unsealing— 

Without sorrow. without fear, 
In her mountain sheiling 


Tears were starting to her eyes, 
Solemn thought was o'er her , 

When she saw if that lone place 
A stranger stand before her 


She was made for happy thoughts, 
For playful wit and laughter, 
Singing on the bills alone, 
With Ech singing after 


Crimson was her sunny cheek, 
And her lips seemed moving 
With the beatings of her heart— 

How could | help loving ' 


She had hair as deeply black 
As the cloud of thunder: 
She had brows sw beautiful, 
And dark ey+s sparkling under 


Among the crags I sat me down, 
Upon the mountain hoary, 
And made her read again to me 

That old, pathetic story 


Bright and witty shepherd girl! 
Beside a mountain-water 

I found her, whom the king himeelf 
Would proudly call his daughter 


And then she sang me mountain-songe, 
Till all the air was ringing 

With her clear and warbling voice, 

As when the lark is singing 





And when the eve came on at length, |[ gat me to the hills again, 
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| Among the blooming heather, 
We herded on the mountain's side 
Her father's flock together 


Where the little flock was feeding, 
And there young Tibbie Inglis sate, 
But not the old book reading 
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best for the lad; instead of confining him to tasks, he has been allowed to Tange 
about as he pleased ; for, sir, you ought to know, that he who runs may read.” 


TO ELLEN TREE. 
Oh, soul enchanting Ellen Tree, 








And near unto her father’s house She sate as if absorbing thought | a Whenever potent fates decree, f 
I said ** Good night” with sorrow, With a heavy speli had bound her, | Shall hbepetes thee to another sit , 
And only wished that I might say As silent as the mossy crags | Altho’ thou'lt cease to be a Tree ; J 
“ We'll meet again to-morrow.” Upon the mountains round her May all thy little nrancues be, J 
As beauteous as their mother 1 
I watched her tripping to her home ; I thought not of my sabbath-dress, EPITAPH ON A BON VIVANT. 7 
| I saw her meet her mother I thought not of my learning ; *Twas disappointment made him Life resign, , 
{ « Among a thousand maids,” I cried, (I thought but of that gentle maid, And all that on this earth he held most dear ; : 
‘There is not such another.” Who, I believed, was mourning For oh ! Death brought him—when he called for wine : 
_ pan ; ’Twixt life and bliss—the “ Intermediate Bier.”’ | 
! I yore — oe pene one ingle a From the Comic Offering, by Miss Sheridan 
Silent it lookec d dreary ; ow her beauty brightened, ‘ONUE . r STU De NY RA TUR . 
I tcok my bvoks, but could not read— Looking at me half ee CONVERSATION BETW mr 8 ht HER-GLASS AND A WEA. : 
Methought that I was weary With eyes that flashed and lightened We will speak Werner or No.—Old Play. 
I laid me down upon my bed, Teese. ce oh eamnee then, k anes |, “Good morning,” said the Weather-glass to the Weather-cock, “ you don't , 
My heart with sadness laden ; | There was no thought of sadness, | look well this ne ; 
I dreamt but of the mountains wild, Oh, life! what after-joy hast thou No wonder,” said the Ww eather-cock, “ for I've had nothing but wind in my . 
And of the mountain maiden Like Love's first certain gladness ! teeth all night, and I don’t see, Mr. Weather-glass, that you have much reason 
| ; to boast, for you look rather down this morning.” 
] saw her in her ancient book I sate me down amung the crags, | “Dol?” said the Weather-glass. ‘ At all events I'm up to you yup to you | 
The pages turning slowly ; Upon the mountain hoary ; | indeed ' now I look at myself, I'm up to sixty. You give yourself too many atrs, 
I saw her lovely crimson cheek, But read not then the ancient book— | Mr. Weather-cock. "T's true you are at the ¢op of this establishment, of which 
And dark eve drooping lowly Love was our pleasant story you are not a little vain.” 
; * Little vane!’ said the Weather-cock, ‘no, indeed, I don’t see a larger or 
| The dream was like the day’s delight, |But then she sang me songs again, | handsomer one than myself for miles round, except the church, and there we | 
| A life of pain's o’erpayment ; Old songs of love and surrow, | generally find more vane than useful : and as to my being the top of this establish- ’ 
| I rose, and with unwonted care For our sufficient happiness ment, you've always had the reins of the family in your hands, andI should have 
Put on my sabbath-raiment Great charm from woe could borrow. | very little objection to change places with you.” ’ 
| ‘Change places!” said the Weather-glass, “I never knew you keep one 3 
To none I told my secret thought, And many hours we talked in joy, | minute together !”’ 
Not even to my mother, Yet too much blessed for laughter :— | ‘ That’s my misfortune,” says the Weather-cock ; but yesterday evening | 4 
| Nor to the friend who from my youth {I was a happy man that day— | engaged myself to sweet Miss Zephyr, and went south-about to meet her. | : 
| Was dear as is a brother And happy ever after ' | had not been with her more than five minutes, when old Boreas inade me rudely 
ee turn my back towards her, and look at him all night, while he amused himself 
Vavietices. | with spitting hail and sleet in my face. If I am thus to be disturbed in my 
* pleasure, I'l] turn rusty about it, and then I'll stick where J please.” 
TO MY NOSE “Ah !” said the Weather-glass, “ we all have our complaints: you know my 
Knows he. that never took a pinch, existence depends on my telling the truth :—now I marked ‘ much rain’ yester- 
Nosey ! the pleasure thence which flows ' day as plain as could be, but my young mistress being promised a holiday if it 
Knows he the titillating joy | were fine, screw'd me up to “ set farr.”” so they set out andthe wet set an, and | 
Which my nose knows ’ had nearly been discharged for this ; but on my master carefully examining me 
he found out the trick, which put him in a ¢hundering passion, and I fell down to 
O, Nose, I am proud of thee ‘ stormy.’"’ 
As any —— of its ae _ “ Ah! well,” said the Weather-cock, “ I was a little alarmed when I wa 
I gaze on thee, and feel that pride first put up here, for when I was fixed and duly regulated by the compass (which 
A Roman knows! (Nose.) by the bye, I consider, must be rather a sHarp instrument, for I heard it had s 
Wonders in Natural History.—A scientific fox went into an out-house near | needle and thirty-two points!) | was declared by all present ‘to stand complete- 
Northallerton, by a hole in the roof, and amused himseif by killing sixteen geese | ly square,’ when, to my dismay, in two minutes afterwards, the wind blew me 
therein ; after which feat he found that he could not reach the opening to make | completely round ; but since we've been talking, Mr. Weather-glass, I perceive, 
his exit without piling the dead bodies of his victims one upon another as a lad- | by your face, you're not many degrees from being very dry ; what say you tos 
der—which he did, and escaped accordingly '— York Herald. | glass of something *” 
The Schoolmaster Abroad.—Mr. A. B. fancied he had cause to remonstrate| “ With all my heart,” says the Weather-glass, ‘if you'll stand it.” 
with the schoolmaster, to whom he had entrusted the education of his only son,| _ “ I stand it?" said the weather-cock, ‘‘did you ever know me stand to any 
a fine boy of six years of age, who came home at the Midsummer holy days with thing !”"—here he turn'd half round, and look'd the other way. 
the slightest possible acquaintance with his a, b,c; but much improved in the * Just hike you, you shabby rascal,” says the Weather-glass, “there's no 
use of his limbs, and per; racing about, The pedagogue heard the fath- | trusting you. TI 
er's reproaches patiently, aud tius defended his athlete tuition: * Sir, I did my ' Rene haley — = the = eather-cock, speaking with pet 
een . Sng | his head turn’d away! ‘tho’ I'm used to blows, they must be , 
The following are a couple of Miss Sheridan's Sketches :-— about manner; and of all blows, the least I care ead isa © 4 om ca of br 
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BILL 'S-TICKER ! 





